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Michael Angelo com- 
pleted his famous ceiling 
decorations in the Sistine 
Chapel, Rome, in only 22 
months of actual work on the 
ceiling. However it was 24 
years of previous EXPERI- 
ENCE, involving incessant 
study and labor on other 
projects, that gave immor- 
tality to these paintings. 

Franklin Process to-day 
dyes yarns in the package 
form with difficult shades in 
record time, at reasonable prices, and 
with seeming ease. However, were it 
not for a quarter century of EXPERI- 
ENCE in package dyeing, what now 
seems easy might well prove an unsyc- 
cessful and costly experiment for all 
concerned. 

Good package dyeing requires much 
more than just package dyeing ma- 
chines. Admitting the superiority of 
this type of machine (properly de- 
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Natural Yarns 


When you pay for colors of 
KNOWN fastness, advertise 
the fact. Use the Franklin 
Process Fast Color Label. 


Ask us about it. 


signed) over older types of 
yarn dyeing equipment, it 
still does not eliminate the 
need of human knowledge 
and ingenuity in the prep- 
aration and application of 
the dye bath by the pack- 
age method. Furthermore 
the ONLY way in which 
much of the necessary knowl- 
edge can be gained is by 
EXPERIENCE. 

That is why to-day Frank- 
lin Process can successfully 
do certain classes of work which in the 
past were considered unsuited to pack- 
age dyeing. That is why Franklin Proc- 
ess dyeing, on all classes of work where 
it is used, has steadily improved until 
it is unsurpassed, and in some cases 
even unequalled, in quality. 

Don't judge Franklin Process Custom 
Yarn Dyeing by your acquaintance with 
it 25, 10 or even 3 years ago. See what 


itcandofor you TO-DAY. + + 
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fabrics produced by Industrial Rayon Corporation. And they also 


stand for the sincerity and whole-hearted cooperation that 60 into 
all of INDUSTRIAL’S business dealings. ¢ ¢ SPUN-LO, PREMIER 


and DUL-TONE are worthy products backed by an intelligent 


program of Sales, Service and Trade Promotion which smooths 
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4 the way of finished commodities straight through to the consumer. 
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The American Crop and the 
World Markets 


By Henry A. Wallace 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Cotton manufacturers have a real concern in the position 
of cotton, their raw material, in the world’s markets. What 
happens to cotton supplies and prices in England, Japan or 
and other foreign country affects the cotton textile industry 
everywhere. What Secretary Wallace has to say of the present 
position of cotton in the foreign and domestic markets and 
what may be expected in the future is of especial wmportance, 
due to his position and his known ideas of crop control. 

Due to the length of this article, it is published in two in- 
stallments, this being the first —Editor. 


ExTENT OF REDUCTION oF CoTToN ExporTs 


N August, 1934, the exports of cotton were 83 per 
] cent of the ten-year average (1923-1933) exports for 

that month. Since August, monthly exports have 
been running only between 50 and 60 per cent of the ten- 
year averages for the corresponding months. In Decem- 
ber, the last month for which we have figures, cotton ex- 
ports were 62 per cent of the corresponding monthly aver- 
age. For the whole five-months period from August to 
December, cotton exports were 60 per cent of the ten- 
year average, and 55 per cent of the exports in the corre- 
sponding period in 1933. 


Practically all of our foreign markets have shared in 


the decline in cotton exports, with the greatest reductions | 


taking place in the shiments to the so-called “gold bloc” 
countries, including France, Belgium, Italy, and for this 
purpose also Germany. Japan is, in fact, the only im- 
portant market that has maintained its purchases of our 
cotton on a scale comparable with the ten-year average. 


REDUCTION OF Exports No GREATER IN Cotton THAN 
IN OTHER LINES 


It is important to note, however, that the decline in 
exports has not been confined to 
cotton. Movements of all our mae 
other principal agricultural exports i 
except tobacco, but including lard, 
cured pork, wheat and apples, 
have been reduced even more than 
has cotton. The exports of lard, 
for example, have fallen from 
around 50 per cent of the ten- 


*Testimony at hearing before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee on Cot- 
ton Exports, January 30th. 


year average in July to less than 25 per cent in Decem- 
ber. The exports of industrial goods, that is, finished and 
semi-finished manufacturers, likewise show almost as 
great reduction as do cotton exports. During the five- 
month period July through November of 1934, the vol- 
ume of exports of industrial products amounted to 66 per 
cent of the ten-year average, while the volume of all agri- 


cultural products were 52 per cent, and the volume of 


cotton exports 62 per cent. On a value basis the com-: 
parative position is much the same. The value of the 
industrial exports was 56 per cent of the ten-year average, 
while the value of agricultural exports as a whole was 45 
per cent, and the value of cotton exports was 45 per cent. 


During the 1931 and 1932 seasons, it is true, the ex- 
ports of cotton were far better maintained than were ex- 
ports of most other commodities. That was the period 
when cotton was selling at 5 and 6 cents a pound. Now 
that we are no longer offering cotton at such bargain 
prices, it is not being snapped up so quickly. 


REDUCTION IN ForREIGN CONSUMPTION OF OuR COTTON 
Not So GREAT AS IN Exports 


Foreign consumption of American cotton for the season 
to date shows much less decline from consumption in 
previous years than do cotton exports. In the first four 
months of the current season, from August Ist to Novem- 
ber 30th, exports from the United States amounted to 
1,894,000 bales as compared with 3,360,000 bales for the 
comparable period a year earlier. Estimates made by the 
New York Cotton Exchange place foreign consumption 
of American cotton for the four months this season at 
2,239,000 bales as compared with 2,844,000 bales in 1933. 
Foreign consumption of American 
cotton thus fell only 605,000 bales 
or 21 per cent, while exports from 
the United States fell 1,466,000 
bales, or 44 per cent. Instead of 
importing, foreign mills have been 
eating into their stocks of Ameri- 
can cotton. This tendency is con- 
firmed by available figures show- 
ing stocks of American cotton in 
European ports. As reported by 
the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, stocks of American cot- 
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ton in European ports totaled but 
811,000 bales on January 18, 
1935, as compared with 1,605,- 
000 bales for the corresponding 
last year. It is therefore quite 
wrong to assume that foreign 
mills can or will shift from Amer- 
ican to foreign cotton this year 
in anything like the degree to 
which American exports have de- | 
clined. Instead, after the stocks 
are used up, they will probably 
start buying from us in larger 
volume. 


Causes oF DECLINE IN Exports 
AND FOREIGN CONSUMPTION 


As Dr. Tugwell will show in 
more. detail, the increase in world acreage and production 
has not been so significant as the public has been led to 
believe. Foreign acreage did increase 9 per cent in 1933, 
it is true, just as our own cotton farmers increased their 
plantings 12 per cent in the same year, before the plow- 
up campaign was put into effect. For the 1934-35 season, 
present reports indicate foreign production not more than 


2 per cent above 1933-34 season—world acreage estimates _ 


are not yet available. Outside of Russia and China, 
where production is dominantly for domestic use, the 
increases are even less marked. India and Egypt, our 
principal competitors, show a continued acreage of 23.6 
million in 1932, 25.6 in 1933, and 24.4 in 1934, compared 
with a previous record of. 29.4 million in 1925. The 
widely heralded increases in Brazilian acreage are much 
more than offset by the recent declines in these two 
countries. | 


1. Derceasep Suppiies or AMERICAN COTTON 


During recent years, the abnormally large supplies of 
our cotton have kept its price unusually low in compari- 
son with prices of poorer cottons, such as Indian. As 
supplies of American are reduced relative to supplies of 
other cottons, its price will tend to rise in comparison 
with the prices of these competing cottons. This shift in 

relative prices does tend to shift foreign consumption to 
- some extent to foreign growths, just as in previous years, 
changes in the relative supplies of American and foreign 
cottons have been reflected in corresponding changes in 
relative prices and consumption. In 1923-24, when 
American cotton constituted 51 per cent of the world 
supply of all cotton, only 39 per cent of all cotton con- 
sumed abroad was American. In that year American 
middling cotton in Liverpool averaged 8.6 cents per 
pound above No. 1 fine Indian Oomra. In 1926-27, when 
American cotton constituted 62 per cent of the world 
supply of all cotton, 47 per cent of all cotton consumed 
in foreign countries was.American. In that year Ameri- 
can middling in Liverpool averaged only 2 cents per 
pound above Indian Oomra. In actual quantity the 
supply of American cotton increased from 13,444,000 
bales in 1923-24 to 23,473,000 bales in 1926-27, while the 
consumption of American cotton in foreign countries rose 
from 5,747,000 bales in 1923-24 to 8,897 bales in 1926- 
27. In contrast with the increase of 3,150,000 bales in 
the foreign consumption of American cotton between 
1923-24 and 1926-27, there was an increase of over 10 
million bales in the supply of American cotton; while the 
price received by American farmers fell from 28.7 cents 
to 12.5 cents per pound. Although exports increased 
neatly 5% million bales, the farm value of the cotton 
exported in 1926-27 was over $100,000,000 less than the 
farm value of cotton exported in 1923-24. 
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There is some tendency for 
consumption and exports of 
American cotton to increase as 

' the supply of American cotton 
increases relatively to the supply 


American cotton decline corre- 
spondingly, both actually and 
relatively to prices of foreign 
growths. The increase in actual 
consumption, however, tends to 
be less than in exports; for mark- 
ed increases in exports go largely 
into increased stocks, and hence 
cannot continue very long. From 
the standpoint of supplies and 
prices of American cotton, our 
| problem is whether we wish to 
bring about such increases in foreign consumption and 
exports of American cotton as would result from increas- 
ing our supplies and reducing our prices again, or whether 


we wish to continue to restrict our supplies and see for-: 


eign consumers take only such quantities of our cotton as 


they will buy at prices more favorable to American pro- 
ducers. 


2. Revativety Hicu Price or Spot Corron 


When prices of spot cotton are high relative to prices 
of futures, and when prices for near month futures are 
high relative to prices for distant futures, merchants have 
difficulty in hedging their operations in the customary 
manner as the spread between near month and distant 
month futures does not provide for carrying costs. In 
such circumstances, consumers tend to purchase only cur- 
rent. requirements, and merchants usually prefer to dis- 
pose of stocks rather than to acquire stocks for holding. 
The high price of spot cotton as compared with near 
month future, and the high price of 1934-35 crop year 
futures as compared with prices of 1935-36 crop year 
futures, have no doubt had some adverse effect on exports 
of American cotton for the season to date. This may 
explain in part the tendency of foreign mills to deplete 
stocks of American cotton this season. 

In current discussions some have claimed that the 12- 
cent loan on cotton has caused the high basis this year 
and disrupted the export trade. Undoubtedly the 12- 
cent loan did help strengthen the basis, since it offered 
farmers an opportunity to store cotton in their own names 
and still get enough money to meet current expenses. As 
a result, a large volume of cotton has been stored that 
would otherwise have been forced onto the market, and 
thereby have caused interior prices to weaken. 

It should be observed, however, that other factors also 
tended to cause prices of near month futures to be high 
relative to prices for distant futures. In 1934 the drought 
along with the acreage reduction program caused a mate- 
rial reduction in the crops of Texas, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas. According to the December crop estimate, the 
crop in Texas is 2,395,000 bales this year compared with 
4,500,000 bales in 1932; the crop in Oklahoma is 325,000 
bales compared with 1,084,000 bales in 1932; and the 
crop in Arkansas is 875,000 bales compared with 1,317,- 
000 bales in 1932. These reductions caused in part by 
the drought are reflected in the total U. S: crop, which is 
estimated at 9,731,000 bales as compared with 13,001,000 
bales in 1932. The short crops of 1921, 1922 and 1923, 
when there was no Government program in effect, were 
each associated with a high basis, and in each of these 
years the prices of futures for delivery within the crop 
year tended to exceed the prices of more distant futures. 

(Continued on Page 29) 


of all cotton, and as prices of . 
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Record Attendance and 
Fine Discussion At 


(Continued from last week) 
' The report of the discussion at the meeting of the 
Weavers’ Division of the Southern Textile Association, at 
Spartanburg, S. C., on February 2nd, was begun in last 
week’s issue and is concluded in this issue. It was led by 
Smith Chow, chairman fo the Division. 

That part of the report published last week concluded 
with a part of the discussion on “jerked-in filling” and 
the remainder of the report, published herewith, takes up 
with further remarks on jerked-in filing. 


Chairman: Mr. Bishop, do you have trouble with 
jerked-in filling? 
Mr. Bishop: Yes, sir, plenty of it. I have it for 


breakfast. dinner and supper. In fact, that is the biggest 
trouble I have in the mill. I am here to learn, and I 
should like to find out what other men do for jerked-in 
filling. 

Mr. Lallis: I have both kinds of thread cutters. I 
can come nearer to eliminating my jerk-ins with the other 
one than with the one he mentioned. We have both. 

Chairman: Are you able entirely to eliminate your 
jerked-in filling with it? 

Mr. Lallis: Not entirely, nor, sir. We have some. 
You can’t entirely eliminate it with the one he mention- 
ed, either. 

Mr. Henderson: I have one mill in mind which was 
making a particular kind of cloth from which jerked-in 
filling could not be picked out; I mean that picking it 
out made it worse—made 50 per cent of seconds. The 
use of the thread cutter that I mentioned cut down their 
percentage of seconds to 3 per cent. 


Makes Hts Own 


Mr. Wood: I have a little arrangement with wire. It 
lies down on the race plate while the looms are running. 
When the loom gets ready to change, this wire raises up 
and holds it up to the thread cutter, so the cutter will cue 
it. That has proved mighty good so far. On the looms 
on which I have tried it I have not had enough jerk-backs 
to put it into seconds. We have not been able to elimi- 
nate them entirely, but I think this arrangement has cut 
out 85 per cent of the jerk-backs. - 

Chairman: What are some of the rest of you doing to 
eliminate jerk-backs? 


Member: Most of them cuss the overseer of spinning 
about it. (Laughter.) 

Brass AND Cast IRoN SHUTTLE EvEs 

J. J. Caldwell, Overseer Weaving, Riverdale Mills, 
Enoree, S. C.: With which do you have the most trouble 
with jerked-in filling—the brass eye or the cast-iron eye? 

Mr. James: I have less breakage on filling with the 
cast-iron eye than with the brass eye. 

Mr. Hammond: We had a special picker made, and 
with that we cut down our jerk-ins from 85 to 90 per 
cent, 

Mr. H.:: I find a lot of the filling is jerked in under- 
neath. We have experimented with some shuttles by fill- 
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ing them off, tapering them some on both ends. 
thought it helped us. 
that credit for it. 

Mr. Bishop: Which causes most jerked-in filling, the 
double-forked loom or the single-forked loom? 

F. D. Lockman: My experience is that we always 
have more jerked-in filling on the double-forked loom 
than on the single-forked, because you have two things 


there to hang it, where you have only one on the single- 
forked. 


Chairman: 


We 
Something helped us, and we gave 


Mr. Baker, how about you? 

Mr. Baker: I have never been bothered much with 
the filling fork. I have always found the trouble some- 
where else, in the box or somewhere else. We have spe- 
cial days on which we have our box fronts and shuttles 
and filling forks gone over. We do not every Tuesday— 
inspect our box fronts and shuttles and filling forks. We 
find that has helped us more than anything else; we put 
them in order and see that the groove is in there. 

Mr. I1.: If you use a double filling fork in connection 


with the filling feeder it will give you trouble. 


F. D. Lockman: Do you mean cut-off filling that is 
jerked back in, of do you mean a loop on the selvage, or 
do you mean filling jerked in like a sling shot? 

Chairman: The question we have in mind is where 
the bobbin transfers; if the cutter does not cut it there 
will be a tail that will jerk back into the cloth. 


CuHeck Up Your SHUTTLES 


Mr. Lockman: Well, a high bobbin and the shuttle 
just a fraction high or to the right or to the left or too 
low will do that. If the shuttle is too narrow, if the 
inside space is too narrow for your bobbin, why you will 
have lots of broken filling from that cause. We found 
that we had a very narrow shuttle. When we made filling © 
for the regular size of shuttle, that cramped it in those 
narrow shuttles. We found where the shuttle knocked 
out of the box we had a loopéd-in place in the cloth. It 
has already been brought out that you should keep the 
box fronts grooved as they should be and the shuttles 
grooved as they should be. Unless you keep looking after 
them, you will have no groove in your shuttle after it has 
been run for twelve or thirteen months. 


Chairman: I think there is no question that we have 
more trouble, where the loom changes, with the feeler 
rather than with the filling fork, and it is a tail left there 
that gives us the most trouble with jerked-in filling. I 
am certain thread cutter has done more to eliminate that 
trouble than anything else. We have our looms equipped 
with that, but we still have trouble with jerked-in filling. 

F,..-D. Lockman: Too much power on a loom will 
cause your shuttle to bounce and the filling to break. Too 
slack a box, also. 

C. H. Lockman, Overseer Weaving, Cowpens Mill, 
Cowpens, S. C.: IT often find that the filling on an empty 
bobbin will hang in the mouth of the box somewhere. 
Shuttles that have run for eighteen months are worn on 
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the bottom; they have no groove there, and they will 
catch that filling and jerk it back into the cloth. If you 
will take the shuttle and groove the bobbin out, just as it 
is made, that will prevent a good deal of that. There is 
another thing there that will cause it. Often your thread 
cutter is not working very well, and it will chew on that 
and will leave filling in there. Then your shuttle will pick 
it up and carry it in. In order to prevent that you have 
to have mighty good shuttle boxés. You have to have 
good loom fixers; they have to keep the looms ‘nice and 
clean. | 

Mr. James: Mr. Lockman has fixed the loom for us 
now. I find the outstanding thing, after you get your 
loom fixed, is to empty your quill can—keep it down 
empty, so it will not have so far to go. 

Mr. J.: One gentleman asked about which gives more 
jerk-in, the single or the double fork. The set-up of the 


fork has nothing whatever to do with the jerking-in of 
the filling. Xx 


Buncu BurILpErs 


Chairman: We will go on to the next question: “Do 
bunch builders help in the weave room?” Of course, we 
mean by that the bunch builders on the spinning frame. 

Mr. Henderson: With reference to feeler work, we 
have to have the bunch builder. It is indispensable, if 
you have any regard for the amount of waste. 

Mr. Baker: We have bunch builders and also have 
feelers. We run some heavy towel goods, and we can not 
run a bunch on that. Where you have feelers it is all 
right to work. We have run into a lot of trouble running 
bunch builders wher ewe did not have feelers, especially 
on this heavy filling. So we dismantled that altogether 
and do not run bunch builders unless we have feelers. 

Chairman: Those of you who have changed, do you 
have bunch builders in the spinning rooms, or do you 
not? Some mills have feelers on the looms and build a 
bunch on the bobbin, but do not have the regular me- 
chanical device for that. Sometimes they get good results 
and sometimes do not. 


Question: How many of the weavers here use the 
feeler in the weave room? } 

Chairman: Raise your hands. Several. Now, how 
many of you have the bunch builders in the spinning 
room? Raise your hands. Pretty nearly everyone that is 
using feelers. 

Mr. Henderson: When I said that you must have 


bunch builders where you have feelers, I really had in 
mind the midget feeler. 


CONDITIONING YARN 


Chairman: Let’s pass on to the next question: “What 
is the hest method for conditioning filling yarn?” ‘There 
are a good many methods being used, I understand, to- 
day. Those who have tried different methods, give us 
your experience. 

Mr. Baker: The best method I have found is the use 
of a certain chemical, the regular machine for that. We 
have found that the best thing we have tried yet. It 
eliminates breaking, adds strength to the filling. We for- 
merly used water only. 

Chairman: How many here use chemicals, whether by 
the method Mr. Baker mentioned or some other? Raise 
your hands. Quite a few. How many use steam? Raise 
your hands. There seem to be only two. What has been 
your experience, those of you who have been conditioning 
with chemicals, whether the one mentioned or some other 
kind? Those of you who use water or use steam, tell us 
your experience. 

Mr. Lallis: We have tried water and steam and chem- 
ical, and we find the chemical which Mr. Baker men- 
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tioned comes nearer to setting the twist than anything 
else. We found it far ahead of raw steam or water. 


Chairman: Do you find it increases the breaking | 


strength of the filling? 

Mr. Lallis: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wood: Have you had any trouble with rust spots 
—any trouble with the rings rusting on the white filling 
where you have it laid up in boxes? 

Mr. Lallis: No, sir. We use the rust-proof rings. 

Chairman: You can eliminate that trouble entirely by 
using rust-proof rings. 

Mr. Thomas: We use an oil—use two tablespoonsful 
of oil to a gallon of water and pour that on the filling 
with a sprinkler pot. That sets the twist and does not 
rust it. 

J. M. Bolt: We use an oil'in the water, and that will 
not rust the rings. I can let it sit over the week-end, and 
it does not rust. That helps us, especially, in starting up 
on Monday morning. We all know the trouble we have 
with a cold, dry kind. I let my batteries run empty, or 
practically so, on Friday night, and condition this filling. 
It eliminates a lot of trouble in starting on Monday 
morning. I think the expense of conditioning it is well 
repaid by the avoidance of trouble in starting up on 
Monday mornings and in avoiding kinky filling. | 

Question: What is the use of conditioning filling un- 
less you have kinky filling? 

Mr. Bishop: We did not have any trouble with our 
filling until we began using the chemical. 

Mr. Thomas: I would suggest that you would not 
carry over any filling that had been conditioned, because 
you will have trouble with it on Monday morning. 

J. L. Jewell, Supt., Saxon and Chesnee Mills, Spartan- 
burg, and Chesnee, S. C.: In one mill we do not condi- 
tion at all. We have a little softer filling there. We did 


-not have any trouble with kinky filling, so we did not 


condition it. In another mill we use a small amount of 
chemical there to eliminate kinky filling, and it does that. 

Chairman: How do you put it-on? 

Mr. Jewell: Spray it on. It sprays as the filling 
passes. 

Mr. Lallis: You usually have to run your batteries 
empty, or practically empty, on Friday, to prevent 
sloughing of filling over the week-end. We began to 
start up our humidity on Sunday evening and find that it 
helps a great deal. 7 

C. H. Lockhan: If I am given plenty of filling quills, 
where the filling can run ahead, and am given time to 
age my filling, I would rather have it than all the condi- 
tioning in the world. 


F. D. Lockman: In my opinion, the treatment of the 
humidifier water with some kind of chemical that will 
make it soft and make it penetrate is worth our looking 
into. 

A. H. Cottingham, General Manager, Victor-Mona- 
ghan Co., Greenville, S. C.: What does Mr. Lockman 
use in the humidifier water to soften it? 

F. D. Lockman: It is a preparation that we make 
down there at the mill. I don’t know that it is any great 
secret. You can use many kinds of greases and caustic 
soda or caustic potash, and make an emulsion. 

Chairman: In speaking of treating the water, are you 
speaking of just getting the water on the alkali side, if it 
is acid? 

Mr. Lockman: Yes, but you will have to be careful, 
or you will get it to where it will attack the ring in the 


spinning room. If you do, the spinner can not work; the - 


yarn will fuzz up like a white ‘possum. 
FRONT ork Back BINDER ON SHUTTLES 
Chairman: I received a letter several days ago from 
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George W. C. Chapman, of Tampa, Fla., who took these 
questions from the Textile Bulletin and answered them 
one by one. He wrote that he was very sorry he could 
not be here for the meeting and that he would read the 
report of it with interest. In taking up these questions | 
glanced over his answers, to see how they would stack up 
with those given here. He is in line with most of us. 
Then he submitted this question: “Which will cause a 
shuttle to last longer, a front binder or a back binder?”’ 
Who will answer his question? Mr. Henderson, can you 
give us something on that? 


Mr. Henderson: I would say that the back binder will 
help the life of the shuttle most, because it is well bal- 
anced. With the front binder the front part of the shut- 
tle is heavy; the shuttle is not well balanced. 

F. D. Lockman: My opinion is that the back binder 
will make the shuttle last longer. 


Loom SETTINGS ON HEAvy SLEY Goops 


Mr. Wood: What is the best loom setting on heavy 
sley goods to prevent bagging back? For instance, 90 
sley 30s one-ply warp 64 picks for 16s one-ply filling, 20 
harness, plain with tancy stripes. By the loom settings, 
I mean do we use a high pick roll, high take-up roll, or 
low? I should like someone who has had experience with 
a piece of goods of that type, or with any heavy plain 
goods, to give a setting for it. 

Question: Is that mechanical let-off or friction? 

Mr. Wood: Mechanical let-off. 


F. D, Lockman: if it is mechanical let-off, 1 would 


advise him to set his let-off to let off so many teeth, so 


the let-off will be just as many teeth as he is taking up. 
If you will make the let-off let off just as much each time 
as your take-up takes up each time, you will stop the 
bagging back. 

Mr. Thomas: You know the brackets on the whip-roll 
shafts have notches on them for the whip roll to rest in. 
The turther back they are, the greater delivery there is 
on the let-off, and I believe it will bag worse. Ili you will 
move the whip roll on those brackets as close to the 
whip-roll shaft as you can, I believe you will have less 
trouble with the bagging of the cloth. 


Mr. Wood: Will a high or low whip roll or a high or 
low take-up roll have any effect on a heavy-sley piece of 
goods? 


Mr. Henderson: If that cloth is woven about as hard 
as you Can weave it—that is, if you are getting as much 
filling into the space as you can get in, I believe the best 
thing will be to apply drag rolls, as you do with duck. 
7—Weavers L 


Mr. Wood: This piece of goods can not be run with- 
out drag rolls, We have drag rolls. 

Mr. Henderson: It is double weave? 7 

Mr. Wood: Yes, sir. We use four springs to the har 
ness on the back harness. : 

Mr. Henderson: Then you must be already pretty 
high on the warp line. | 

Chairman: Do you use one drag roll, or two? 

Mr. Wood: Use one. 

Chairman: I have seen some goods run with two drag 
rolls. It might help you to run two. 

Mr. Thomas: On a heavy weave the yarn would be 
higher on the reed and cause more flexing on the selv- 
ages, so the reed would be in a terrible strain on the beat 
of the cloth, on a heavy weave. Sometimes, you know, 
in avoiding one trouble we get into another. | 

F. D. Lockman: There are two ways of getting the 
whip roll high. You can get it high by pulling up the 
stand, or you can get it high by raising up the little arms, 
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If you raise the little arms, you have a leverage out here 
which is pulling right down against the shaft and is hav- 
ing a tendency, when the harness works, to make the let- 
off work too fast. 


Mr. Wood: This weave, with the drag roll on, pulls it 
down so tight that you have very little let-off at all. 


Attendance At Weavers’ Meeting 


The registration list of the Weavers’ Division, Southern 
Textile Association, at Spartanburg, showed the following 
hames: 

Allan, C. C., Spinner, Ware Shoals, 5S. C. 
Ashmore, Wm. G., Southern Editor, Textile World, Greenville, 

5. C. 

Baker, W. E., Overseer Weaving, Baldwin Mill, Chester, S. C. 

Benson, J. P., Second Hand, Springs Miil, Baldwin Plant, Chester, 

Bishop, O. E., Overseer Weaving, Springstein Mill, Chester, 5S. C. 

Blackman, L. E., Overseer Weaving, Hartsville Cotton Mill, Harts- 

ville, S. C. 

Blackwell, J. F., Overseer Cloth Room, Whitney Mill, Whitney, 
<. 

Bobo, J: L., Overseer Weaving, Easley Mill No. 3, Liberty, S. C. 

Bolt, A. D., Weaver, Mills Mill, Greenville, 5. C. 

Bolt, J. M., Overseer Weaving, Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. 

Bowen, R. L., Overseer Weaving, Norris Mil, Cateechee, 5. C. 

Brannon, H. H., Overseer Reed Repair Dept., Price Spindle & 

Flyer Co., Spartanburg, 5. C. 
Broadwell, J. M., Overseer Weaving, Chadwick-Hoskins . Mills, 

Pineville, N. C. 

Brown, A. A., Overseer Carding, D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, 

C 


Bullard, P. P., Overseer Weaving, Osage Mig .Co., Bessemer City, 

Bunton, John, Overseer Weaving, Arkwright Mill, Spartanburg, 

Burgess, W. C., Second Hand, Gaffney Mig. Co., Gafiney, S. C. 

Caldwell, J. J., Overseer Weaving, Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C. 

Callas, W. H., Overseer Cloth Room, Ware Shoals Mig. Co., Ware 
Shoals, S. C. 

Calvert, J. H., Overseer Spinning, Spartan Mill, Spartanburg, 


Cannon, A. L., Overseer Weaving, Whitney Mig. Co., Whitney, 
G 

Cannon, H. P., Second Hand Spinning, Spartan Mill, Spartanburg, 
a 


Cantrell, E. L., Supt. Plant No. 1, Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, 


Carpenter, W. A., Supt., Hartsville Cotton Mill, Hartsville, S. C. 

Carter, Grady, Second Hand, Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, S. C. 

Castile, L. J., Salesman, Keever Starch Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Childers, H. B., Overseer Weaving, Beaumont Mills, Spartanburg, 


Childers, J. E., Second Hand, Gafiney Mig. Co., Gafiney, S. C. 
Cobb, James O., Overseer No. 1 Weaving, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. 


Cobb, W. W., Supt., Norris Cotton Mills, Cateeechee, S. C. 


Corbin, G. H., Second Hand, Drayton Mill, Drayton, 5. C. 

Cottingham, O. H., Gen. Mgr., Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, 

Cox, M. G., Second Hand, Drayton Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Crain, L. S., Second Hand, Drayton Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Crocker, H. W., Asst. Overseer, Inman Mills, Inman, 5. C. 

Crow, T. S., Carder, Oconee Textiles. Inc., Westminster, 5S, C. 

Cudd, J. C., Supt., Wallace Mig. Co., Jonesville, S. C. 

Dashiell, T. I., Spartan Mill, Spartanburg, 5. C. 

Davis, A. B., Overseer Weaving, Jackson Mill, Iva, S. C. 

Davis, E. L., Supply Clerk, Phenix Mills, inc., Kings Mountain, 
N, 3 

Day, W. G., Supt., Cowpens Mills, Cowpens, S. C. 

Deanhardt, N. B., Asst. Overseer Weaving, Belton Mill, Belton, 


S.C. 

Decker, F. A., Vice-Pres. and Trav. Rep., Textile Spec. Co., Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

DeLoach, L. D., Overseer Weaving, Mayfair Mill, Arcadia, S. C. 

Digby, T. J., Former Supt., Oakland Coton Mill, Newberry, 5. C. 

Dill, C. P., Supt., Brandon Corp., Woodruff, 5. C. 

Duncan, H. P., Riverdale Mill, Enoree, 5. C. | 

Dunlap, G. H,, Instructor Carding and Spinning, Clemson College, 

Ellis, J. Henry, Overseer Spinning, Jackson Mill, Iva, S. C. 

Ezell, W. F., Charlotte, N. C. 

Fennell, R. B., Second Hand, Inman Mill, Inman, §. C. 
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BROOKMIRE 
BULLETINS 


will help you to keep posted on the trend of 
security prices and economic conditions and 
will guide you in your stock and bond invest- 
ments. They are timely and specific in their 
opinion and comment. 


We shall gladly send you a copy of Brookmire 
Counselor without charge. Request Bulletin 
No. 15-C. 


BROOKMIRE 


CORPORATION 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 
Founded 1904 


Notice of Sale 
of Clover Mills 


CLOVER, S. C. 


PURSUANT to an Order of Court, 1 will expose 
to public sale, 


At Clover, S. C., on Saturday, March 2, 1935, 
at 10:00 A. M.., 


to the highest bidder for cash, all the physical plant 
of Clover Mills Company, of Clover, S. C., consist- 
ing of Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (all connected), with a 
total floor space of 78,748 square feet. 

The Mill buildings are of brick and timber con- 
struction. There are 115 tenement houses, averaging 
four rooms to the house, 4 warehouses, machine 


shop, transformer house, roller covering shop, and | 


other buildings adjacent to the main buildings. Sid- 
ing connection with C. & N. W. R. R. 

Clover Mills is a combed yarn Mill, with 24,036 
ring spindles, balanced for 30s-80s two ply combed 
yarn, All necessary sprinkler system and water 
tanks. 

Bidder must accompany his bid with certified or 
Cashier’s check for $5,000.00, as evidence of good 
faith. All bids must be made subject to confirma- 
tion by the Court. 


J. W. QUINN, 
Receiver. 
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Fielder, Frank, Salesman, Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 


Fonville, John C., Loom Fixer, Springs Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 

Frazier, J. W., Overseer Weaving, Norris Mill, Cateechee, S. C. 

Glenn, W. H., Supt., Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, S. C. 

Grant, W. J., Overseer Weaving, Monarch Mills, Monarch Plant, 
Lockhart, S. C. 

Greene, C. L., Supply Man, Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 
>. 

Gregory, W. L., Overseer Weaving, D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, 


Gregory, W. W., Overseer Cloth Room, Inman Mill, Inman, S. C. 

Gwinn, Paul J., Second Hand, Drayton Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Hallis, E. W., Overseer, Baldwin Mill, Chester, S. C. 

Hammond, W. E., Supt., Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C. 

Hardie, Newton G., Supt., Inman Mill, Inman, S. C. 

Harris, Jack, Salesman, Holyoke Belt Co. 

Henderson, Thomas, Salesman, Draper Corp., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Hill, E. A., Supt., Clinton Mill, Clinton, S. C. 

Hill, D. H., Jr., Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Holcomb, L. H., Arcadia Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Holland, C. T., Second Hand, Pacolet Mig. Co., Pacolet Mills, 


Hooper, L. E., Asst. Supt., Balfour Mill, Inc., Balfour, N. C. 

Hughes, A. H., Overseer Weaving, Clinton Mill, Clinton, S. C. 

Hunt, A. F., Supt., Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 

Iler, Claude B., Salesman, Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Iler, Harry B., Salésman, L. R. Wattles & Co., Greenville, S. C. 

James, J. M., Overseer Weaving, Phenix Mill, Kings Mountain, 
N. C. 

Jewell, J. L., Supt., Saxon & Chesnee Mills, Spartanburg and 
Chesnee, S. C. 

Jones, D. L., Night Overseer Weaving, Arkwright Cotton Mill, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Jones, H. F., Section Hand, Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 

Jones, J. N., Carder and Spinner, Phenix Mills, Inc., Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C. 

Jones, W. S., Overseer, Marion Mig. Co., Marion, N. C. 

Kamenow, George, Technical Adviser, Textile Work Assignment 
Boards, Washington, D. C. 


King, J. S., Supt., Easley Cotton Mills No. 1, Easley, S. C. 
King, R. H., Overseer Weaving, Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, 
Plant No. 1, Fort Mill, S. C. | 


Kirby, A. V., Second Hand, Cowpens Mills, Cowpens, S. C. 


‘Kirby, J. B., Second Hand, Judson Mill, Greenville, S. C. 


Lallis, E. T., Overseer, Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 

Lancaster, M. B., Supt., Pacolet Mig. Co., Pacolet, S. C. 

Lnagley, W. M., Supt., Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, S. C. 

Laurens, J. 1., Overseer Weaving, Aiken Cotton Mills, Inc., Bath, 
7 


Lavender, T. A., Gaffney Mig. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


Lee, Baxter, Second Hand, Pacolet Mill, Pacolet, S. C. 

Littlejohn, Robert, Overseer Weaving, Victor Mill, Greer, S. :C. 

Lockman, C. H., Overseer Weaving, Cowpens Mill, Cowpens, S. C. 

Lockman, F. D., Monarch Mill, Lockhart, S. C. 

Looper, R. A., Sec. Hand, Judson Mill, Greenville, S. C, 

Mace, O. A., Night Overseer Weaving, Springstein Mill, Chester. 

Martin, C. B., Second Hand, Gaffney Mig. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 

Martin, G. F., Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, S. C. 

Mason, B. L., Overseer Cloth Room, Wallace Mfg. Co., Jonesville, 

Mason, F. M., Second Hand, Pacolet Mfg. Co.. Pacolet Mills, S. C. 

Mauney, M. C., Sec., Osage Mig. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 

Mayers, F. F., Overseer Weaving, Richland Mill, Columbia, S. C. 

Wayfield, S..G., Weaver, Union-Buffalo Mills, Fairmont, S$. C. 

McCormack, E L., Designer, Oconee Textiles, Inc., Westminster, 

McCraw, S. M., Sec. Hand Weave Room, Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

McMahon, S. W., Supt., Mills Mill No. 1, Greenville, S. C. 

McMahon, S.:W., Overseer, Slashing, Spooling and Tiering, Jack- 
son Mill, Iva, S. C. 

McMinn, A. J., Weaver, Monaghan Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

Mitchell, A. T., Overseer Weaving, Hermitage Cotton Mill, Cam- 
den, 

Mitchell, J. B., Supt., Belton Mills, Belton, 5. C. 

Montjoy, J. C., Supt., Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C. 

Moore, J. M., Second Hand, Belton Mills, Belton, S. C. 

Moore, J. Y., Sec. Hand, Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 

Morrison, Guy L., Southern Rep., Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Ce- 
dar Rapids, lowa. 

Nicholson, W. P., Overseer Carding, Norris Cotton Mill, Catee- 
chee, S. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Standards For Full- Fashioned Hosiery 


A re-draft of proposed construction standards for wo- 
men’s full-fashioned hosiery has been completed by a sub- 
committee of manufacturers and presented to the hosiery 
code authority. 

Work on the proposed standards has been under way 
for over six months. The re-draft will be submitted to a 
special conference of full-fashioned manufacturers to be 
held during the week of the Knitting Arts Exhibition in 
Philadelphia i in April. 


‘Withdraws Fancy Half Hose Line 


Elting Bros., selling agents, made known the temporary 
withdrawal from sale of the line of men’s fancy half hose 
made by the Black Mountain Hosiery Mills, Inc., Black 
Mountain, N. C. The line consists of spiral numbers to 
retail at 25 and 35 cents a pair. 


“This line has met with better success than any from 
this mill that we have ever shown,” said Everett Elting. 
‘We now have sufficient business to last us until early 
May, and consequently have temporarily withdrawn the 
line from sale.” 


December Hosiery Output 


Production of hosiery in Decenber, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce, rose sharply over the total of 
the same month last year, jumping from 3,890,206 dozen 
pairs to 5,385,934 dozen pairs. Orders rose in greater 
proportion, however, from 3,792,055 dozen pairs to 5,- 
406,573 d@zen pairs. Cancellations declined. 

Net shipments rose from 3,965,657 dozen to 5,766,048 
dozen. Unfilled orders at the end of the month rose 
from 3,461,558 dozen to 5,025,175 dozen. Stocks at the 
end of the month rose from 8,978,548 dozen to 9,785,305 
dozen. 

Reports were made for December of 1934 and 1933 by 
383 identical mills. 


Textile Exports Up 


Washington.—Although exports of raw cotton from the 
United States registered an appreciable decrease during 
1934, shipments abroad of other textile commodities 
showed improvement compared with 1933, according to 
the Commerce Department’s Textile Division, 

Exports of raw cotton, excluding linters, in 1934, de- 
clined in volume to 5,753,144 bales compared with 8,- 
358,449 bales in 1933, while the value decreased to $367,- 
165,000 against $395,168,000. 

Exports of textile commodities other than raw cotton 
and linters, however, increased from a value of $57,558,- 
000 in 1933 to $67,496,000 in 1934. Excluding unman- 
ufactured cotton, the chief items in the 1934 textile re- 
port trade were: Cotton semi-manufactures and manu- 
factures, $43,459,000: silk manufactures, $5,176,000: 
manufactures of rayon and other synthetic textiles, $4,- 
031,000; manufactures of vegetable fibers, other than raw 
cotton, $2,326,000; wool manufactures, $1,630,000; coat- 
ed fabrics, $2,089,000; absorbent cotton, gauze, and ster- 
ilized bandages, $1,118,000; corsets, brassieres and gir- 
dles, $1,103,000; and hats and caps, $740,000, the Com- 
merce Department stated. 


Imports for consumption under the group classification, 


“textile fibers and manufactures thereof,”’ were valued at 
$240,214,000 in 1934 against $264,155,000 in 1933. 
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Streamlined Trains & 


... and Travelers 


Streamlined trains are signs of 


the times, but they are over two 


years behind the first “‘streamlined” traveler, the Circle-D, 
introduced by Victor in April, 1932 

Let us send you the details of the Victor Circle-D design 
and performance and some comments from users. Samples. 
too, sent FREE, if vou wish. No obligation. Write today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. 3 Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Hemiock 27438 Tel.—247 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERSand 
_100M HARNESSES 


GARL AND MPG CO. | 
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RUBBER ROLL 
COVERING 


All Kinds 
FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 
Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO. 


SALISBURY NORTH CAROLINA 


For 


QUICK RESULTS 


Use 
Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 
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Vocational 


Textile Classes 


As Taught At 
Bibb Manufacturing Co. 


By Roy W. Schrimshire and 
C. Hixon Green* 


HE question as to whether or not vocational train- 

ing among employees of the textile industry of the 

South is worth while, has long been a subject of 
much discussion among mill owners and executives. 
The management of the Bibb Manufacturing Company 
is convinced that the value of such training cannot be 
overestimated. In fact, they are very enthusiastic over 
the results obtained from these classes and are taking 
advantage of every opportunity to improve them. 

All of the Bibb schools are supervised by H. W. Pitt- 
man, factory manager, Macon, Ga., in co-operation with 
the State and Federal Government, represented by Thom- 
as H. Quigley. 

Vocational classes were organized at the Bibb’s Co- 
lumbus plant in the fall of 1928 and have grown steadily 
since that time. At present there are 15 classes with an 
average of 30 pupils to the class. 

Co-ORDINATE TEACHING WitH Puptts’ Work 

In conducting these classes every effort is made to co- 
ordinate class room work with the pupil’s regular job in 
the mill and some splendid results have been developed 
by this method. As an example, ordinarily a section 
man’s routine of duties might be laid down as repairing 
breakdowns, making changes, keeping up the quality and 
other duties common to any section man in any textile 
industry, especially a cotton mill such as referred to in 
this article. Under the system now in effect at the Bibb’s 


Columbus plant, a section man learns to size roving and 


yarn, figure all changes: such as draft, lay, twist and 
production. He also learns something of the machines 
other than those on his particular section so that he will 
have a better understanding of the value of turning out 
good work on his own machines in order to facilitate the 
better operation of the machines on subsequent processes. 
He is also given an insight into the operation of the en- 
tire mill that he may appreciate the necessity for co- 
operation and the need for eternal vigilance necessary on 
the part of every employee in his section in turning out 
only the best in performance. 

The example given above is an illustration of some of 


the things a section man may learn but not only section 


men attend these classes, thye are attended by men on all 
classes of jobs, such as oilers, banders, yarn haulers, rov- 
ing layers, etc. 7 


This affords the ambitious man an opportunity to start 


at the bottom and advance to the top by attending these 


classes even though he has had no previous training in 
textile work. 


*Mr. Schrimshire is Shift Foreman, Carding Department, and 


Mr. Green is Quality Supervisor, Carding Department, Columbus 
Plant, Bibb Manufacturing Company. 


This airplane views of the Columbus Plant of Bibb Manufacturing Company 
shows the spinning mill, one of the largest units in the South, the saw-tooth 


roof weave shed, and a portion of the village. 


The Bibb’s Vocational School at Columbus is headed 
by Russell B. Newton, superintendent of the Columbus 
plant. Superintendent Newton is 4 man who has a keen 
interest in every member of his organization and who 
never misses an opportunity to help those who help them- 
selves. The management has set aside a large building 
belonging to the company, formerly used as a nursery, 
and had it converted into a conveniently arranged school 
building. This building is conveniently located to the 
mill and is, now, known as the Bibb Vocational School 
Building. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


The new Vocational. School Building consists of six 
class rooms, a large lecture room, a library, reading room 
and a rest room. A basement is also available in which 


machines may be erected for experimental work at a later 
date. 


The class rooms are divided among the different de- 
partments and each department is responsible for its own 
training program. The overseer of each department is 
head of that department’s vocational classes and maps 
out the work to be given by the instructors of the classes 
from that department. Weekly reports made by the in- 
structor show whether or not the pupils are attending 
regularly and monthly reports show their progress. At- 
tendance reports are sent to all officials of the company, 
who from the persident down, are vitally interested in the 
school. A report of the results of all examinations is 
handed to the department heads and to the superintend- 
ent and agent so that they may be informed as to the 


progress of each pupil. 


Vacancies on jobs which require special ability and 
training are filled by promoting some deserving pupil 
from one of these classes. 


LIBRARY 


Another feature of the school is the library which it 
maintains. The library is by no means complete as yet 
but donations are frequently being made by machinery 
builders, publishers and others who are interested in see- 
ing the school grow. This library promises to be one of 
as good textile libraries as can be found in the South. 
Connected with the library is a reading room which per- 
mits the ambitious student to spend his leisure time in 
reading and study. The library is in charge of a compe- 
tent student, furnished by one of the classes. The library 
duty is rotated through all the classes and gives each stu- 
dent an opportunity to keep the library at least once. 


From time to time the lecture hall is used by speakers 
invited by Superintendent Newton or some of the instruc- 
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_ tors and many inspirational talks have been made to the 
student body. 


TRAINED TEACHERS 


Practically all of the instructors are technically trained 
college men with the exception of several practical men 
who are in charge of the fixing classes. Most of the 
college men are men who have had considerable mill ex- 
perience and most of them hold a foreman’s position in 
the mill. ‘During the past few months Thomas H. Quig- 
ley of the Georgia State Board for Vocational Education 
has conducted a class in‘instructor training which is at- 
tended by each of the instructors as well as the overseers 
and others who hold responsible positions in the mill. 

The purpose of this class is to give the pupils instruc- 
tion as to how to teach others. This course is exception- 
ally valuable to all foremen, overseers, and others who 
have occasion to give instructions to others. 


The following is a list of instructors and the classes 
which they teach: 


P. S, Leach, F, A. Daniels, R. N. Sewell, J. R:. Jolly, 
G. D. Cross, B. A. Henderson, W. N. Pittman, cotton 
mill mathematics; R. W. Schrimshire, carding calcula- 
tions; H. S. Fulford, card room fixing; H. C. Estes, W. S. 
Barefield, plain nad fancy weaving; J. L.: Montgomery, 
J. H. Pitts, loom fixing; G. B. Fletcher, designing; J. F. 
Glass, cloth calculations. 


Courses or Stupy 


The classes in cotton mill mathematics give the pupil 
a thorough training in elementary and‘ advanced mathe- 
matics using problems relating to the mill for practice. 
Practical, live problems are brought from the mill and 
discussed by the entire class. Frequent trips into the 
mill keeps the pupils from each department in touch with 
how things are carried on in other departments. Round 


A GROUP OF SOME OF THE STUDENTS AND 
INSTRUCTORS 


Reading from Left to Right, they are: Top Row—Otis Skin- 
ner, Willie T. Thurman, Merritt Entriken, Alton G. Long, John 
Mendenhall, Lee Stewart, Clinton P. Hasty, J. Rollins Jolly (Third 
Hands, Spinning Dept.) ; Homer S. Fulford (Shift Foreman, Card- 
ing Dept.); Talbot Harrell, John Lovett (Shift Foreman, Spin- 
ning Dept.);. Ben Tomlin (Third Hand, Spinning Dept.); R. E. 
Henderson (Overseer Spinning); Harry Harden. 

Second Row, Left to Right—Buren Henderson (Shift Foreman, 
Carding); Shady Skinner, John Baggett (Shift Foreman, Weav- 
ing); Gerald B. Fletcher (Head of Designing Dept.); Pete 5S. 
Leach (Head of Efficiency Dept.) ; George D. Cross (Shift Fore- 
man, Carding); Clarence Williams, Willie S. Barefield (Weaving 
Inspector); H. Cleon Estes (Shift Foreman, Weaving); Fred A:° 
Daniels (Asst. Designer). 


Bottom Row, Left to Right—Herman Lumpkin, Otis Alston, 
W. M. Vann, Clarence Nelson, Roy W. Schrimshire (Shift Fore- 
man, Carding); McAllister Isaacs (Technologist); J. H. Pitts 
(Shift Foreman, Weaving); Parthia F. Morris, Chas. H. Green 
(Quality Supervisor, Carding); J. D. Windham. 
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GROUP OF INSTRUCTORS OF THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Reading from Left to Right, they are: Top Row-—J. L. Mont- 
gomery, Loom Fixing; George: D. Cross, Cotton Mill Mathemat- 
ics; J. H. Pitts, Loom Fixing; Homer S. Fulford, Card Room 
Fixing; H. C. Estes, Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


_ Bottom Row, Left to Right—Buren A. Henderson, Cotton Mill 
Mathematics; Roy W. Schrimshire, Carding Calculations; Gerald 
B. Fletcher, Designing; Pete S. Leach, Cotton Mill Mathematics; 
McAllister Isaacs, Cotton Mill Mathematics; Willie S. Barefield, 
Plain and Fancy Weaving; John Baggett, Plain Weaving. 


table discussions on articles taken from current issues of 


different textile magazines form another interesting fea- 
ture of these. classes. 


The fixing classes are conducted by practical men who 
have had several years of experience. These classes give 
the pupils an opportunity to learn to repair breakdowns, 
trouble shoot, set up and adjust the different machines 
and to perform the various other duties of a fixer. All of 
these classes are conducted in the mill using the regular 
machinery or in some cases machinery has been set aside 
for this purpose. Saturday morning is usually taken up 
by the fixing classes, some of them being in session as long 
as four hours, others for only two hours. 


The designing classes are well attended. A large part 
of the attendance is made up of young ladies wishing to 
learn something of the construction of different kinds of 
cloth and by this means improve themselves for their 
jobs, and for better jobs which may come in the future. 

Specific illustrations prove beyond a doubt that the 
school is an asset to the company and a great healp to the 
individual. For instance, in the carding department the 
class is attended by several frame tenders. From a study 
of these particular students in relation to their work in 
the mill, it shows that they have made a great improve- 
ment in their work. It was also determined from the 
study that these students were a great influence to other 
people doing the same kind of work. 


Another instance proving the value of the school to 
the company as well as the individual is the fixers. The 
carding department has twenty fixers, all of whom are 
attending the school. From a careful study of these fix- 
ers it has shown that the percentage of production has 
increased a considerable amount and at the same time the 
quality has been greatly improved. 

Instead of the fixer having to hunt up the shift fore- 
man or the overseer to figure out a change or to tell him 
how to get the best results out of a frame, he is able to do 
it himself, thereby getting the machine in operation much 
earlier. 

Class spirit is not only evident within the class room 
but it is carried on into the mill. The men in these 
classes are more Closely associated and appreciate, more 
fully, each other’s problems in the mill. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


W. L. Irby has been promoted to overseer cloth room, 
Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 


Howard Coffin, chairman of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
has been elected a director of the Textile Export Associa- 
tion. 


A. B. McAllister has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Patterson Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
He has served with this company for the past 29 years. 


W. L. Erwin, formerly overseer cloth room, Stonewall 
Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss., has accepted a similar 
position with Alabama Mills Company, Jasper, Ala. 


J. W. Skipper, formerly assistant superintendent, Kos- 
cuisko, Miss., is now overseer carding and spinning, Ala- 
bama Mills Company, Jasper, Ala. 


C. R. Lucas, of Chester, for many years connected with 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, has been elected treasurer and 
manager of the Neely and Travora Mills, York, S.C. 


J. W. Pedgrift, formerly with a Chicago wholesale 
house, has accepted an executive position with the Gar- 
diner-Warring Company of Florence, Ala. 


A. Finkensieper has been promoted from assistant gen- 
eral manager to general manager of all three of the Wel- 
wood Mills at McMinnville, Crossville, and Winchester, 
Tenn., succeeding Jacob Leutert, resigned. 


John P. Batson, well known textile mill supply agent, 
of Greenwood, S. C., has been appointed South Carolina 
sales representative for Gustavo Preston Company of Bos- 
ton. The company manufactures roller leathers. A. Kk. 
Buxton, of Charlotte, who has represented the company 
in North Carolina, will continue to serve this territory. 


Joseph E. Johnson has resigned as secretary, treasurer 
and manager of the Neely and Travora Mills, York, 5. C. 
He has been connected with the mills for the past 29 years 
and served as superintendent over a long period. He has 
been prominently identified with civic and industrial af- 
fairs in York during his service with the mills. 


Carlton Doughtery, who has been with the Old Hickory 
(Tenn.) plant of DuPont Rayon Company, has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Spruance plant at 
Richmond, Va. He is a textile graduate of Georgia Tech. 


Charles C. Withington has been appointed general 
agent for South Carolina, and R. A. Brand, general agent 
for North Carolina, for I. B. Williams & Sons, leather 
belt manufacturers of Dover, N. H. Mr. Withington 
will make headquarters in the Woodside Building, Green- 
ville, and Mr. Brand in the Johnston Building, Charlotte. 
The company, which has been in business for over 92 
years, will maintain complete stocks of leather belting, 
strapping, mill labs, etc., at both Greenville and Char- 
lotte. 


C. L. Jolly, who served as general superintendent ol 
the Loray plant, Manville-Jenckes Corporation, Gastonia, 
N. C.,, from the spring of 1934 until the mill was recently 
closed, has accepted the position of assistant superintend- 
ent of the Enoree Mills, Enoree, S.C... Mr. Jolly served 
with Loray for eight years, beginning as overseer of spin- 
ning and later being promoted to night superintendent 
and finally to general superintendent. He is a textile 
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graduate of Georgia Tech. He has been active in civic 
and religious affairs in Gastonia and a member of the city 
council there. | 


S. Frank Jones and Elliott H. Newcombe, of Charlotte, 
have been appointed sales representatives for North Car- 
olina for the Akron Belting Company, of Akron, O. 
Ralph Gossett and W. J. Moore, both of Greenville, will 
represent the same company in South Carolina, making 
headquarters in Greenville. Complete stocks of the com- 
pany’s belting and other supplies will be carried at Char- 
lotte and Greenville. 


G. A. Franklin in South America 


G. A. Franklin, who has been manager of the Aiken 
Mills, at Langley and Bath, S. C., is now in Buenos Aires, 
Argentenia, where he will have charge of the mills being 
established there by his company, the United Merchants 
and Manufacturers, of which Homer Loring is president. 

The mill is being equipped with machinery from the 


- Arkwright Mills No. 1 and No. 2, of Fall River, Mass. 


Mr. Farrsdale, head chemist for the company, will have 
charge of the printing plant which will be operated in 
connection with the cotton mill. 

About 15 young mill men, most of them from the Au- 
gusta section, are to sail in April and will serve as instruc- 
tors to train the native employees of the mills. Sam Pet- 
tus, of Charlotte, step-son of John L. Dabbs, Southern 
manager of the E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., will be 
a member of the party. 

It is understood, unofficially, that H. R. Hart, general 
superintendent of Aiken Mills, will assume Mr. Frank- 
lin’s duties with these mills. 


Changes in Adolff Bobbin Representatives 


John Klinck of Augusta, Ga., has been appointed rep- 
resentative for Adolff Bobbin Company, Inc., Kearny, N. 
J., for South Carolina, in addition to the territory of 
Georgia and Alabama, which he covered for Adolff Bob- 
bin Company, Inc., for some time. 

At the same time J. Alfred Lechler of Charlotte, N. C., 
has been appointed representative for _Adolff. Bobbin 
Company, Inc., Kearny, N. J., for Tennessee, in addition 
to North Carolina and Virginia, which he covered hith- 
erto, 

South Carolina and Tennessee were covered hitherto 
by Langdon S. Ligon of Greenville, S. C., who had to re- 
linquish the agency on account of his connection with the 
Abbott Winding Machine Company, which does not per- 
mit him to carry any other account. 


E. D. Pitcher Completes Half-Century 
Service At Marshall Field & Co. 


Spray, N. C.--The management of the Carolina Cot- 
ton and Woolen Mills, division of Marshall Field & Co., 
gave an anniversary party to Ernest D. Pitcher, who has 
just completed 50 years of service with Marshall Field & 
Co., 26 of these years of service having been here in Spray 
as secretary-treasurer of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Company, the first 24 years were in Chicago in the 
Marshall Field & Co.’s wholesale accounting department. 

The local party at the company’s lodge at Fieldale was 
attended by 16 guests, in addition to Mr. Pitcher, these 
guests being local mill managers in the various communi- 
ties served by the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, and 
by a few others who had been. associated with Mr. Pitch- 
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er in a business way during the last quarter of a century. 

Reminiscences were indulged in and many interesting 
and complimentary talks were made by the various guests 
present. Mr. Pitcher responded with a great deal of sen- 
timent and expressed his pleasure of having had the priv- 
ilege of spending 26 years in North Carolina, and also 
expressed his happiness over the pleasant relations and 
associations he had during this period. 


Meacham To Manage Hamilton Machinery 
Co. 


J. B. Meacham, of Charlotte, well known mill super- 
intendent, has been appointed manager of the Hamilton 
Machinery Company, of Charlotte. The business was — 


established by the late C, A. Hamilton and is owned by ™ TEXTILE EQUIPM NT is handicapped 


his family. It has been very successfully operated over a | L | : . ; 
y Inferior Processing Compounds/ 
long period of years. 
Mr. Meacham has a great many friends in the textile | : 
: sch. interes Give your modern machinery and your skilled dyers and finish-. 
industry in this section who will learn with much interest wack and yeu 
of his new. connection. increase your production possibilities. = 
Do as many leading mills are profitably doing. Standardize your 
bleaching, sizing, dyeing, printrng and finishing operations with 
W ONYX textile compounds. Get uniform production—lower oper. 
Swedish Mill caves Record Tablecloths ating costs—reduced troubles—and higher quality fabrics with a F 
‘finish that selis.’’ 
Gothenburg.—The world’s widest tablecloths without Write for test samples, naming operation and fabric. : 
seams have just been finished at the Dalsjofors Linen 
Mills, near Gothenburg. They are close to ten feet Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N, J. 
square and are intended for the official tea table in the | | Specialists on Finishing Materials 
had ta ‘he rer 17.000.000 Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 
Special looms had to be built and over 17,000,000 per- |. Canned: Chenoa 


forations had to be made in the master copy for the 


design. PROCESSING 

For the banquet tables, used to entertain Nobel. Prize Ij _ & FINISHING . 4 

winners, among others, two dozen tablecloths have been COMPOUNDS 

woven of damask. They are about thirty-three feet long, aS ; 

but only 71 inches wide. Altogether the new linen closet : 


of Mrs. Town Hall will have 64 tablecloths of various A new kind of Frost-Proof Closet 


sizes and 1,500 napkins. The designs include architec- 
tural motifs from the building itself. 


VOGEL 


* 


Textile Labor Board To Rehear Two Cases 


Washington—The Textile Labor Relations. Board 
: granted rehearings in the cases of the Ninety-Six Cotton Number Four 

‘ Mills, at Ninety-Six, S. C., and the Alexander Manufac- 
i turing Company, Forest City, N. C., for the purpose of ) 
receiving oral arguments upon petition of the textile 


HE china bowl—- 


0 | top supply and 
a e Ninety-Six Cotton Mills case will be heard Feb- | drum shaped tank 
ruary 20th, and the Alexander Manufacturing Company 
on the make this outht as 
|good looking as a | 
OBITUARY bathroom closet. But 
POS, valve is the same 
BM. GRAVES the valve the same 
. i as the Vogel Number 
. _B. M. Graves, of harlotte, lor many years in the tex- | One, of which many 
, tile machinery business in the South, died in a hospital in thousands are in use 
Philadelphia, where he had been undergoing treatment 
ds | for some time. He was manager of the B. M. Graves The valve Can never eee. Bs ate 
AS Machinery Company, and had lived in Charlotte for 20 | freeze and will last 
& years. He is survived by Mrs. Graves, a sister and three | for years without repair. 
Ly brothers. 
Sold by plumbers everywhere 
he A. C. FRANKS 7 
. JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
as Meridian, Miss.— Following an illness of two days alter WILMINGTON. DEL. 7 ST. LOUIS. MO. 
se _an acute heart attack, Aaron C. Franks, 56, vice-presi- 
ai, dent and general manager of Stonewall Cotton Mills, died L F (| 
nd at a local hospital. He had been associated with the rost-proof osets 


hy. mills ten years, coming here from Henderson, Ky. 
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Richmond Hosiery Sues Union For 
Restraint 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Charging that the company “has 
been distracted, annoyed, put to great expense and other- 
wise injured by the acts of the various defendants,’ the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills filed a bill in Chancery Court 
against unions and individuals allegedly connected with 
the strike at Soddy. 


The Rev. A. L. DeJarnette, who recently spoke to th: 
strikers in front of the mill and urged them to do no vio- 
lence, was named as a defendant. Other defendants are 
the United Textile Workers of America, the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, United Textile Workers 
of America Branch No. 1226, American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers Branch No. 99, Alexander McKeown, 
J. W. Edelman, Fred G. Held and certain members of the 
union. 


The bill, filed Catclighe Attorney John A. Chambliss, 
seeks to prevent the defendants from giving out to the 
press interviews which the company: charges are mis- 
statements of the facts. The bill charges that “these 
interviews ‘are damaging and lead the public to believe 
that the complainant is by no means fair to its em- 


| ployees.” 


The bill charged that the American Federation of Hos- 
iery Workers has an expense fund of $25,000 for current 
expenses and that the Federation has about 50,000 mem- 
bers who have paid from $1 to $5 as initiation fees and a 
percapita tax from each branch of 25: and 30 cents a 
week. 


Pacific Mills Report Loss At $521,091 


Boston.—The Pacific Mills in its financial report for 
the year ended December 29, 1934, reports a net loss of 
$521,091 after all charges. This compares with a net 
profit of $1,005,028 in the preceding fiscal year. Includ- 
ed in the charges were depreciation at $1,264,291 and 
inventory write-down at $636,761. 

Sales for the period amounted to $40,732,000, repre- 
senting an increase in volume of $8,421,038, or more than 
25 per cent. Balance sheet as of the year end show a net 
quick of $13,469,024, a decrease of $361,412. In a state- 
ment mailed shareholders, President Alfred E. Colby said, 
in part: 

“Our cotton goods business carried processing taxes 
and approximately $3,000,000,000 paid to the Govern- 
ment directly or indirectly which had its effect on prices 
to the consumer and hence distribution. This amounts 
to a sales tax of nearly 10 per cent before mark-up on 
wholesale and retail prices. 

“On November 1, 1934, the company became selling 
agents in liquidation of inventory and unfilled orders of 
the American Printing Company and M. C. D. Borden & 
Sons, Inc., thus acquiring the business but not the physi- 
cal properties. It is believed that considerable benefits 
will be effected by this movement, particularly in our 
print works at Lawrence which has again assumed pro- 
duction in volume. | 

“The first half of the year, as reported, showed a mod- 
erate profit; the last half of the year, however, due to 
falling prices of wool and extreme price competition on 
cottons, made it impossible to operate at a profit. Condi- 
tions at the moment are more satisfactory as to volume 
of business with somewhat better prices, so that the out- 
look at this time is more favorable than during the last 
half of last year.” 
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@ Good textile machinery is something 
more than fabrication of steel and iron . . 


@ Any draftsman’s pen can copy the out- 
lines other minds have formulated into a 
successful product. But back of the 
machine is experience and sympathetic 
contact with mill problems by a trained 
personnel, which cannot be imitated. .. . 


@ The success of WHITIN machinery is 
due, in large part, to a constant pressure 
to keep abreast in research, development, 
engineering and manufacturing. .... 
@ That is another reason why mills turn 
to WHITIN when equipment needs arise. 


WHITIN 


Charlotte WHITINSVILLE Atlanta 
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Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


_...... anaging Editor 
Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union. 4.00 
10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Annual Review Number 


UR next issue will be our Annual Review 
Number in which we will feature Clark’s 
Annual Spindle Increase List, and also the Loom 


Increase List and Knitting Machine Increase 
List. | 


‘While we. have not completed these lists it 
now appears that increases during the year have 
been greater than was anticipated. 


A Pay Roll Tax Advocated 


gargs FRANK GRAHAM Of the University 
of North Carolina was in Washington last 
week as an advocate of a 4 per cent tax upon 
pay rolls. 


At the same time it was announced that the 


Socialist, Norman Thomas, the leading advocate 


of “production for use but not for profit,”’ 


be an honor guest and speaker at a meeting to 
be held at Chapel Hill at an early date. 


They say that those who operate factories 


should not be allowed to make a profit and at 


the same time they advocate adding a tax upon 
pay rolls to the many other tax burdens which 
manufacturers now bear. 

If President Graham and his friends develop 
many more theories and can get them enacted 
into laws there will certainly be no “production 
for profit.” 

They have not explained how there will be 
‘production for use” if there is ‘‘no production 
for profit” or who will produce for use if he can 
not make a profit. 


Items pertaining to 


is to 
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A scheme of that kind was attempted in the 
days of Christ and failed and has been attempt- 
ed hundreds of times since then but has always 
failed because there are elements in the plan 
which clash with human nature. 

Take away from the people of any commu- 
nity, state, or nation, the profit motive and the 
hope of reward or gain from individual effort 
and progress will cease. 

Norman Thomas, the socialist, has a good 
racket and secures an excellent living out of 
cranks and theorists. 


The last time he was in North Carolina he ad- 


‘dressed some very insulting remarks to Governor 


Ehringhaus, but that will not diminish his wel- 
come when he arrives at Chapel Hill for the 
purpose of aiding in instilling socialism into the 


minds of students at the University of North 


Carolina, an institution which is operated, to a 
large extent, with money extracted from manu- 
facturers’ profits. 


Two Dangerous Measures 


minorities are constantly working 
upon members of Congress for the enact- 
ment of legislation, in which they often have a 
selfish interest and at the present time much 
pressure is being exerted for two dangerous 
measures. 

Senator Carter Glass charges that the Admin- 
istration seeks by subterfuge to supplant the 
Federal Reserve System and place absolute con- 
trol over all money. in the United States in the 
hands of a small group of five men. 


The plan includes a central bank and a tricky 
method of placing it uhder the control of a small 
group. | 

If the plan succeeds five men will hold in their 
hands the greatest amount of power ever given, 
to any small group in this country and they will 
have the power, without restraint, to inflate or 
deflate the currency and could if they chose, 
wreck every business, big or little. 


We have no assurance relative to the men who 


will be given control, or gain control in years to 


come, and the risk is too great. 

Another dangerous measure is the ratification 
of the St. Lawrence treaty under which an en- 
tirely unnecessary and unneeded St. Lawrence 
canal will be constructed. 

At a time when there are several million un- 
employed in the United States it is proposed 
that we shall pour a hundred million dollars or 
more into a project which will give employment 
to Canadians and, at the same time, fix upon the 
United States a large and permanent annual ex- 
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pense incident to maintaining a canal, most of 
which will be in Canada. 


A powerful lobby, presumably financed by 
those who have a selfish interest in putting over 
the St. Lawrence canal project, is working hard 
and it would be well for those who object to our 
spending a vast sum upon a project in Canada 
to send a protest to their Senators and Congress- 
men. 


' Very few citizens realize how much of our 
National legislation is the work of organized 
minorities. 


Companions In Crime 


SEMPLE, indicted for murder in Chi- 
“\ cago, made a confession recently and told 
how he was hired by union labor officials as a 
member of “a gang of sluggers and window 
breakers” during a strike aimed at the Chicago 
Motor Coach Company. 


The story as told in Arthur Brisbane’s column 
quotes Semple as saying that after the union of- 
ficials had supplied the gang, with liquor and 
with an automobile, a street car arrived and in 
it was an elderly man named Jas. A. Kelly, who 
was employed as a dispatcher. 


The sluggers, provided with revolvers and 
blackjacks, boarded.the car. Semple tells about 
it: ‘“‘Nackey and White went up to Kelly, took 
his hat off and started to beat him. He slumped 
in the seat. I pulled a gun and fired twice.” 


Mr. Brisbane declares that that murder, paid 


for by labor unions, is of a character more dan-. 


gerous to society than any crime of professional 
gangsters. 


We say that the men who should face the 
court for that murder are the union officials who 
hired Semple and the other members of his gang. 

Society was shocked a few years ago when six 
men were killed and fifteen wounded in an early 
morning battle at the Marion Manufacturing 
Company at Marion, N. C. 

Only five of the killed and wounded had ever 
worked in the Marion Manufacturing Company. 
‘The others were thugs recruited for a surprise 


attack upon men and women whose only offense 


was that they were seeking to enter their chosen 
place of employment, but fortunately the sheriff 
and his deputies arrived in time to defend the 
unarmed employees. 

The man who should have been tried for that 
tragedy was one who is now Francis J. Gormdan’s 
assistant in charge of a large group of textile 
unions. 
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It is true that he did not Ns 4 1 hide by 
getting in range of the sheriff’s , gut he was 
in charge of the unions at Mar] ponsi- 
ble for attempted attack upon t Xs Be es of 


the Marion Manufacturing Compa 


No doubt Albert Semple deserves to be elec- 
trocuted for killing Jas. Kelly, but preceding him 
to the electric chair should be the labor union 
officials who paid him to commit the crime. 


Former Labor Leaders in Italy 


of the recent attack of labor leaders - 


upon Donald R. Richberg, Arthur Brisbane 
says in his column: 


It was time for somebody to say what Mr. Richberg 
says now, that he ‘does not propose to put the interest of 
the unions above loyalty to his government.” 

It is a friendly act to remind union labor again that if 
it wants to know what happens when separate organiza- 
tions claim the right to run the country, they should study 
conditions in Italy. 


There are no Italian labor union leaders collecting mil- 
lions a year in dues. 

Former leaders are working with pick and shovel, or 
tractor, or lathe, according to their mechanical ability. 


Mr. Richberg’s own statement was as follows: 


The charge that I am a traitor to organized labor 
amounts to the demand that as a public official I should 
put subservience to the policies of a particular labor or- 
ganization above loyalty to the government and to my 
conception of the public interest. 

If a refusal to yield to such a demand be treason, let 
those who charge it make the most of it. 


The of B. B. & 
Knight 


8 one mill out of eighteen or more owned 
by B. B. & R. Knight Corp. of New Eng- 
land, at the peak of their reputation, will remain 
if three of the remaining four plants are sold in 
accordance with a resolution recently passed by 
the directors of the company. 

Where they formerly furnished employment 
to 5,000 people and were internationally known 
for their ‘Fruit of the Loom,” only the Pontiac 
Print Works employing 300 people will remain. 

Labor unions and the NRA have driven an- 
other great industry almost to the point of ex- 


tinction. 


The “Brain Trust” and the radical professors 
should hold a banquet and rejoice, but there is 
no rejoicing among the employees of B. B. & R. 


Knight who find other work through which to | 


earn their daily bread. 
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Announcement 


We take great pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Charles C. Withington 
as General Agent for South Carolina and 
Mr. R. A. Brand as General Agent for 
North Carolina, effective February 1, 1935. 


Offices, with complete stocks of leather 
belting, strapping, mill slabs, etc., will be 
maintained in Greenville, S. C., and in 
Charlotte, N. C. ees 


The Greenville office address will be: 


Charles C. Withington 


General Agent 


Room 710 Woodside Bldg. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Telephone 1218 


The Charlotte office address will be: 


R. A. Brand 


General Agent 
Room 213 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone 2-1504 


We shall be ready to give prompt service 


of dependable belting and other leather 
products for which we have been known for 
over 92 years. | 


All calls from our Srdendlas in the mills of 
South and North Carolina will have imme- 


diate attention and will be greatly appreci- 
ated. | 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


DOVER, N. H. 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 


to all mills in the Carolinas and the quality 
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MILL News ITEMS | 


LinpaLe, Ga.—Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
with plants here and in Massachusetts, declared a divi- 
dend of $3 per share, payable February 15th to stock of 
record February Sth. The dividend is the same as the 
last declaration of six months ago. 


GraHaM, N. C.—Thompson Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
Graham, has been granted a State charter to manufacture, 
sell and otherwise deal in hosiery knit goods of any and 
all kinds and descriptions; authorized capital $75,000 
with $300 stock subscribed by J. A. Thompson, Ola E. 
Thompson and R. D. Moser, all of Burlington. 


AnpveErRSON, S. C.—Secretary-Treasurer E. L. Bowen 
announces that the Appleton Manufacturing Company 
will resume full time operations next Monday. It was 


announced that this will raise the working time from 64 


to 80 hours per week, representing two shifts of 40 hours 
each, and will add one-fifth more to the payroll of the 
mill. Mr. Bowen said that the increase in business ac- 
tivity and subsequent demand for the product of the mill 
accounts for the increase in operating hours. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—-Coverdale & Colpitts of New 


York, business engineers, is preparing a survey and study 
of the methods of manufacturers and control of the Rich- 
John F. ‘Fowler, chairman of the 
Richmond board of directors, said that on account of the 
recent change in the directorate of the mills, the new 
board had consulted with the engineering concern in con- 
nection with operating problems. ‘The survey is expected 
to require six or eight weeks. 


TENNILLE, Ga.—W. B. Smith of Tennille is reported 
to have bought the entire capital stock of the Washington 
Manufacturing Company, with 7,500 spindles and 110 
looms, which manufactures army duck. 

For six years Mr. Smith has operated this mill for 
Chicago interests. This factory is Washington County’s 
biggest industry and employs several hundred persons. 
Some years ago this cotton mill was built by local capital. 
This cotton mill was built by local capital under the 
name of the Tennille Yarn Mills and later purchased by 
outside interests. | 


SALIsBURY, N. C.—Superior Court here has appointed 
P. W. Whitlock receiver for the Klumac Cotton Mills of 
this city. 

The appointment was made in connection with supple- 
mentary complaint filed by Cannon Mills, Inc., in which 
it asked that a receiver be appointed for the Klumac Cot- 
ton Mills of Salisbury, N. C., and that plaintiff recover 
$233,512, alleged to be due on a note and open account. 

On October 26, 1934, Cannon Mills, Inc., filed suit 
against Klumac Cotton. Mills for $50,000, alleged to be 
due on a note. In answer filed by Klumac Cotton Mills 
on January 25th, liability on $50,000 note was denied, 
and defendant alleged that Cannon Mills, Inc., is indebt- 
ed to defendant in the sum of $687,500 as damages for 
alleged breach of contract. 

The supplementary complaint was filed by plaintiff in 
answer to defendant’s charges. 

Mr. Whitlock, who has been connected with the mill 
for some years, has qualified as receiver and is now in 
charge. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 
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CotumsiA, $. C.-—The list of income and cotton tax 
refunds in excess of $500 for this State is: Pacolet Man- 
ufacturing Co., Spartanburg, $6,845; Alice Manufactur- 
ing Co., Easley, $3,050; Columbia Compress Co., Colum- 
bia, $1,830; Dunean Mills, Greenville, $1,562; Green- 
wood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, $508; Hermitage Cotton 
Mills, Camden, $2,011; Kenneth Cotton Mills, Anderson, 
$1,016; Pennell & Harley, Inc., Spartanburg, $535; es- 
tate of Robert W. Rogers, Columbia, $590; Watts Mills, 
Laurens, $586; S. C. Continental Telephone Co., Sumter, 
$695. A cotton tax refund of $3,128 was reported made 
to John Ryan & Son, Inc., Greenville. 


CotumBIA, C.—The assessment and equalization of 
cotton mills and other textile industries in Pickehs County 
by the South Carolina Tax Commission for the year 1934 
are as follows: Easley, S. C., Alice Mill, $370,000; Eas- 
ley, Alice Mill (Arial plant), $510,000; Easley Cotton 
~ Mill No. 1, $365,100; Glenwood Cotton Mill, $435,000; 
Liberty, S. C., Easley Cotton Mill No. 2, $239,700, and 
Easley Cotton Mill No. 3, $100,000; Central, S. C., Isa- 
queena Mill, $200,000; Cateechee, S. C., Norris Cotton 
Mill, $175,000, and Pickens, S. C., Pickens Cotton Mill, 


$226,500. ‘Total assessments for Pickens County aggre- 


gate $2,621,300. 


Hickory, N. C.—Hollar Hosiery Mill has acquired 78 
machines, Whisnant Bros. 72 and Brown Hosiery Mill 30, 
all from Whitehead Hosiery Mill of Burlington, N. C. 
These machines will be installed at once in the Hickory 
plants. This will afford employment for 150 more per- 
sons. The machines will be moved to Hickory and set up 
for operation within two weeks. Whisnant Bros, say they 
may find it necessary to add another building to take care 
of the extra machines. Brown will utilize its basement 
for the additional machines. The Hollar Mill will be able 
to take care of its additional machines with its present 
organization. 


William Garrison, official of the Whitehead Hosiery 


Mills at Burlington for 16 years, will move to Hickory 
and work for Whisnant Bros. in their plant. 


Kinston, N. C.—Caswell Mills, Inc., operating a yarn 
mill here, has filed a petition to reorganized under Section 
77-B of the amended Bankruptcy Act in U. S. District 
Court at New Bern, N. C. 


After full consideration of all matters, Federal Judge 


I. M. Meekins appointed J. C. Cloniger of Kinston, N. C., 
and B. H. Griffin of Raleigh, N. C., trustees for Caswell 
Mills, Inc., with authority to operate the mills until fur- 
ther orders of the court. 


The trustees also are authorized to purchase all requir- 
ed cotton and other supplies and employ all necessary 
employees to operate the business. 

The trustees are authorized to issue trustees’ certifi- 
cates, or to pledge the corporation’s credit to any bank, 
firm, person or corporation to procure the necessary funds 
with which to operate the business to the extent of, but 
_ hot exceeding $50,000, and in order to obtain the neces- 
sary advancements, the trustees are authorized to pledge 
the manufactured products of the corporation as security 
for the advancements or loans for the funds necessary for 
operation of the business. 
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Did You Know.... 


We are makers of high grade Double 
Loop Hook Bands for Cards, Spooler, 
Twister and Spinning frames, any length 
or diameter, and are now featuring our 
special triple-loop splice construction in 
the making of our double loop endless 
bands, thus producing a much smoother, 
and more durable band than is the case 
with the regular double-loop splice as 
used by some Hook Band Manufactur-. 
ers. 


This new innovation not only prolongs 
the average life of the bands 25%, but 
cost no more than ordinary bands. 


Samples and prices furnished | 
upon request 


We solicit vour Banding business 


COTTON TWINE 


P. O. Drawer 557 


Huntsville, Ala. 


BANDING WORKS | 


SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


123 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
SPECIAL FINISHES .. 
FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES... 


Specializing 
in 
MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 
| for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 


Southern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 
TERRACE APTS. ANDERBON, 8. C. 
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Hearing will be held at Elizabeth City, N. C., on Feb- 
ruary 21st, at 10 a. m., before Judge Meekins. 

The petition filed by the debtor firm stated that the 
physical assets, consisting of real estate, fixtures and 
machinery are valued at about $425,000, and in addition 
the firm has other assets without an accurate designation, 
of about $25,000. 

Liabilities of the corporation were stated to be about 
$220,000, of which about $70,000 is processing tax owing 
to the Government, the greater part of which is now due, 
and all the other liabilities are due to individuals and 
corporations at or in the vicinity of Kinston, N. C., except 
about $23,000, which is owing in the City of Philadel- 
phia. 

The sum of $82,000 is represented by First Mortgage 
Principal Bonds of debtor corporation, which are secured 
by deeds of trust conveying all the real estate of the 
corporation, 

FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—-Ten old model spinning frames 
have been replaced with Saco-Lowell long draft, 300 spin- 
dies per frame, at the Elk Cotton Mills. 


CHARLOTTE, N, C.——Fire in the opening room of the 
Louise plant of Chadwick-Hoskins Mills did damage esti- 
mated at several hundred dollars. 


Hicu Fa.ius, N. C.—The High Falls Mills have been 
organized here to establish a knitting mill business. In- 
corporators of the new company are John M. Presnell, 
E. M. Kearns and A. Ross, all of Asheboro. Mr. Ross is 
president of the Tip-Top Hosiery Mills, Asheboro. 


CARTERSVILLE, GA.—President John F. Fowler an- 
nounces that the Cartersville Knitting Mills, which have 
been operating on a curtailed basis for the past few 
months, will soon begin the manufacture of a new line of 
pajamas and underwear and the outlook for the resump- 
tion of full-time operation in the near future is extremely 
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bright. Special attachments for part of the mills’ knit- 
ting machines have been placed in operation for the man- 
ufacture of a new line of pajamas for ladies and children. 
It has been announced that in addition to the new line of 
goods the mills will continue the manufacture of all their 
present line of underwear. The mills normally employ 
between 400 and 500 operatives, most of them women 
and girls. The mills were in operation on a full-time 
basis during most of the depression and only recently was 
it found necessary to curtail production. In the next few 
weeks the resumption of full-time operations is expected 
to begin. All old operatives will be put back to work 
before any new operatives are given jobs, Mr. Fowler has 
announced. 


Knee Length Hosiery 


Knee lengths and how much of a factor they are going 
to be in the hosiery business make a question that is now 
before the industry as a whole. A number of the manu- 
facturers, such as those going direct to the retail trade, 


are showing a larger line of samples of the shorter length - - 


ladies’ stocking.’ Those not already in it, including a 
number selling through the jobbers, are giving the matter 
consideration trying to find out what the possibilities are 
in volume. 

One conclusion that appears to be so iar arrived at by 
much of the industry is that the knee lengths will be for 
the most part confined to the younger wearers who have 
of late years shown a repugnance to a superfluity of un- 
derclothes, and who would be glad to dispense further 
with accoutrements like the old garter supports. The 
opinion further, of course, is that the shorter stockings 
will be a matter of summer wear. 

One indication of the possibilities of the innovation is 
the fact that already knee lengths are on the market in 
both full-fashioned and seamless goods, and in silk, also 
rayons. In the seamless lines there are numbers of real 
silk in 340-needle construction that can be retailed at 49c. 
the jobbers’ price being $3.75 a dozen. 


100% PRODUCTION assured! 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch”’—a thin-boiling, highly penetrative 
Starch that carries the weight into the cloth. Ask for— 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver's Friend’”’ 


Distributed by 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. c 


C. B. ller, Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Reports Delta Cotton 
Has Unusual Spinning 
Strength This Season 
Greenwood, Miss.—-The high spin- 
ning value of Delta cotton this sea- 
son was emphasized recently by W. 
M. Garrard, general manager of the 
Staple Cotton Co-operative Associa- 
tion: 
“The one factor of greatest im- 


portance in connection with Delta 
cotton is the unusually high spinning 
value of the crop this season. Not 
since 1929 has Delta cotton shown 
such high tensile strength. For this 
reason, many of the tire mills are 
turning to Delta cotton, and we feel 


that as the season progresses, the off- 
take by the tire trade will be much 
larger than it has been for a number 
of years, 


approximately 15! 


21 


“Of like importance to the owners 
of Delta cotton is the fact that Egyp- 
tian Uppers, the chief quality substi- 
tuted for Delta cotton, are now sell- 
ing at about 23 cents delivered to 
mills. Because of net weight and less 
waste, there is in value approximately 
2 cents a pound difference between 
American and Egyptian cotton, in 
favor of American. On the basis of 
Egyptian Uppers, Delta cotton, 
which can be substituted for Egyp- 
tians, would be valued at 21 cents. 
On a commercial basis, Delta cotton 
of extremely high tensile strength can 
be bought and delivered to mills for 
cents, which rep- 
resents a saving to the mill of more 
than 5 cents a pound in the use of 
Delta cotton. This is probably the 
widest difference that has existed in 
the value between Delta cotton and 
Egyptian Uppers for a number of 
years.’ 


Mills Net 
For Year $7,786 


Magnet Mills, Inc., C inton, Tenn., 
womens and men’s hosiery manufac- 
turers, reports for the year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1934, a net profit of $7,- 
786 after depreciation, interest, in- 
come taxes, etc., equal to 10 cents a 
share on the 75,000 no-par shares 
outstanding. This compares with a 
net profit in 1933 of 94,806, or $1.26 
a share on the same number of shares. 


A. M. Law & Co 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Established 1892 


Southern Textile Stocks 
Municipal Bonds 


SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mess. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Cor 
U. S. Patent Office 


Double Loop Hook Bands 


For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York | 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago : Atlanta 
New Orleans . San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO... 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. New York 


DomeESTIC  Exporr 
MERCHANDISING 


When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


Want Ad Section 


Of This 


Live WEEKLY Journal 


COTTON Goons 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued quiet 
last week, but prices were firmer after having the low 
point reached in the past two weeks. Inquiries were 
principally confined to small lots, evidently showing that 
consumers are running short on some lines, but are buy- — 
ing very carefully. Low bids were generally refused. 

Print cloths were steady. Carded broadcloths were 
stronger at the close after having shown further weak- 
ness. Narrow sheetings were. quiet and prices unchanged. 
|Business in fine goods was fairly good for prompt deliv- 
ery. 
: The expected curtailment of production by agreement 
in the fine plain goods division has settled down to indi- 
vidual curtailment, mills shutting down looms when or- 
ders run out. Towels continue. well sold in the large 
houses. The lower priced lines of spreads of the candle- 
wick types are being bought more freely than the higher - 
priced lines where late commitments are made. Printed 
percales are well sold ahead for the balance of this month 
and this division is jn a healthier position than for a long 
time past. Wash goods are selling moderately for future 
delivery. Converters are running close on gray cloth 
commitments and are awaiting the results of the gold 
clause decision before purchasing in any large way. Other 
divisions of the market are also under the same influence. 
The trade is looking for a renewal of activity after the 
first effects of the decision have passed. A new cotton 
duck price list became effective February 4th, current 
discounts being 45 and 45- 5-5 off according to the size of 
purchases made. 

In some séctions of the fine goods market last week 
there developed weakness, but buyers who were in need 
of good quantities did not take advantage of the weak 
spots. Rather, they sought to buy particular makes at 
the lowest prices available. The mills with the wanted 
goods, it so happened, were in a stronger position than 
those who made concessions, 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s__ 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 74 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard | 
Brown sheetings, standard 
-|Dress ginghams | 46% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 . 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK | 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton markets were fairly ac- 
tive last week. The total volume was about equal to that 
of recent weeks, but was well under the average Decem- 
ber week. Spinners reported that shipping instructions 
on standing orders were good. A number of sellers said 
that January shipments were largest in some months. 


The price situation was generally steady. While there 
were some sales at concessions, the general list was more 
uniform. It is thought here that prices have reached 
bottom and that it would be impossible for spinners to 
stand any further reduction in margins. The general hes- 
itancy of all markets, due to the unsettled gold clause, 
.was again cited as a factor in holding back yarn business. 


Some buyers have given up their quest of exceptional, 
distress prices and are now placing small to medium-sized 
orders at rates about in line with those carried in the 
publish lists. Alert sellers have met this situation by ad- 


vancing their asking prices to about what would be a cost ' 


basis for their spinners. They have been encouraged to 
do this by reason of receiving repeated inquiries from the 
same people, seeking to cover on the same items each 
week. These customers have right along claimed quoted 
prices were too high, but it is evident they discovered 
they couldn’t buy cheaper and still be assured of getting 
quality and deliveries they require. 


Shipments of single combed knitting numbers on old 
contracts are being made at a lively rate, several produc- 
ers stating their specifications on such contracts are bet: 
ter now than for several weeks. 


Prices of combed and mercerized yarns are unchanged 
_ but the latter are stiffening. Some mercerizers are asking 
a shade higher than a week ago. 


Carded cotton yarn sales during the week ended Jan- 
uary 26th totalled approximately 4,300,000 pounds, of 
which spinners sold more than half. Colored yarn sales 
in the same week amounted to around 250,000 pounds, 
mills moving above half also. The figures showed addi- 
tional falling off since the week before. 


_27%-.. 41 ~-42 
29% -_. Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
Southern Single Skeins 29 -.. 
10s Carpet Yarns 
12s Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 22% -24% 
_29%-_. Colored ‘gs, 3 
$8 and 4-ply 26%-27% 
40-41 Part Waste “Insulating: Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, l-ply 
Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply_. “22% 
8s 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply.__.23 -23% 
16s 20s, 2-ply 28%-_. 
26s écuthera Frame Cones” 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 28%-_. 
14s 28%-__ 31% -_- 
i 
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§ 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Stronger 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, |. 


Reg. U: 8. P.:O. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


~ 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 

down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Megr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell Bldg., K. P. 
Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., F. W. Stevens, 
Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. L. Crosby, Megr.; St. 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange B'dg., C. L. Orth, Mgr.; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Megr.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bildg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C.. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, Box 1955, 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. Dupree Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
Chester Cobb, 408 Randall St., Greenville, S. C. | 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S$. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 7 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG: CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga.. D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 

ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred Sails. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou, 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S$. C., J}. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg; S. C.; R. C. Young, Jeffer- 
son Apts., Charlotte, N. C. 3 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greerville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
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ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte,. 


N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. . 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


lotte, N. C., Luther Knowles, Sr., Sou. Rep.; headquarters at 
Charlotte Hotel. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 


_ Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist, Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou, Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. 


Draper, Jr. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Wilmington, Del, 
John L. Dabbs, Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr-—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S$. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N; ©. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 §. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist, Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn.., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., J. W. Hick- 
lin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, O. 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S, Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 

GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Ly. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 11th St., St. Leuis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; D. J. Moore, 
1286 Overton Park, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton & 
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Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, $. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., 
Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E, D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. 
A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 
olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 722 27th Place, South, Birming- 
ham, Ala.;° J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New Orlenas, La.; 
B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 203 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Treas., Charlotte, N: C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 


S. B. Henderson,.Greer, $. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Supply — 


Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Charlotte 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., An- 
derson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; In- 
dustrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 


Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louis- © 


ville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., Claude B. Ler, P.O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke 
J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
2027 Morris Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley Co., 
Miami; Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer, Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent) ; Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co. 
North Carolina—aAsheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City, 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High Point, Kester Ma- 
chinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; 


City. 
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Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wil- 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, Shelby Supply Co.; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Anderson, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, 
Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Green- 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- | 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.; 
Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Sales- 
men—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C, 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.; R, T. Rutheriord, 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


MAXWELL BROS., Inc., 2300 S. Morgan St., Chicago, If. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Miller, Sr., and C. R. Miller, Jr., Macon, Ga.; C. B. 


-Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants at 


Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bldv., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. 1. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEUMANN & CO., R., Hoboken, N. J. Direct Factory Rep., 


Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
Sou. Ottice, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Chariotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 
S. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E, W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CQ,, Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35.N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. R. 
Mitchell, Mgr. Carolinas Rep., L. H. Schwobel, 860 W. 5th St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. | 

ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; 
Greenville, S. C, 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, 5. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Steger, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md, Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush. St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 


Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mgr.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box:424, Charlotte, N. C. 
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STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheney Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee, Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. Reps., W. O. Jones and C. W. 
Cain, Greenville, Office. | 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass.'Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 
S.C. 7 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto, Box 43, Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. : 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 3 

TEXTILE SHOPS, FHE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C.  E. 
J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. ! 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.) ; Greenville, S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn, Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monticello, 
Ga. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, 
N. C.. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 
Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 
Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices, Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou, Reps., M. P. 
Thomas, Charlotte Office; 1. D. Wingo and M, J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.; Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Weavers Meet in Spartanburg 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Noblitt, J. G., Overseer Weaving, Easley Mill No. 1, Easley, 5S. C. 

Olney, E. H., Salesman, The Manhattan Rubber Mig. Co., Passaic, 

O’Shields, Tom, Overseer Weaving (Night), Lonsdale Co., Seneca, 

Philip, Robert W., Editor Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Poole, J. K., Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 5. C. 

Pruit, A .W., Second Hand Weaving, D. E. Converse Co., Glen- 
dale, S. C. 

Quinn, D. W., Weaver, Overseer, Conestee Mill, Greenville, S.C. - 

Ragen, W. J., Overseer Spinning, Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. . 

Ramey, E. L., Overseer Weaving Second Shift, Riverdale Mills, 
Enoree, S. C. 

Reeves, J. B., Overseer Cloth Room, Jackson Mill, Iva, S. C. 

Richardson, J. F., Head Loom Fixer, Springs Cotton Mill, Lancas- 
ter, S. C. 

Rogers, M. W., Jr., Second Hand Slashing, Judson Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Hook, J. C., Second Hand, Drayton Mill, Drayton, 5. C. 

Sawyer, W .K., Designer and Cost Accountant, Waldensian Weav- 
ers, Inc., Valdese, N. C. ' 

Schachner, J. A., Jr., Schachner Leather & Belting Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 
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Seigler, E. W., Overseer Weaving, Ninety-Six Cotton Mill, Ninety- 
ax, S.C. 

Shinn, W. E., Prof. Designing and Weaving, Textile School, Clem- 
son College, S. C. 

Shirley, F. E., Overseer Weaving, Belton Mills, Belton, S. C. 

Sibley, W. A. L., Supt., Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 

Simpson, B. M., Overseer Spinning, Hartsville Cotton Mill, Harts- 
ville, S. C. 

Smith, S. B., Overseer Spinning, Dunean Mill, Dunean, S. C. 

smith, W. T., Atlanta Harness & Reed Mig. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Snipes, H. G., Second Hand, Belton Mill, Belton, S. C. 

Snoddy, Jno. M., Overseer Carding, Marion Mig, Co., Marion, 
<. 


Snyder, V. D., Second Hand, Judson Mill No. 1, Greenville, S. C. 

Sorrells, J. A., Salesman, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Greenville, 
S.-C, 

Spencer, William H., Jr., Loom Fixer, Springs Mill, Lané¢aster, 


Spires, B. H., Second Hand, Riverdale Mill, Enoree, S. C. 

Spratt, L. E., Second Hand, Spartan Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Stansell, D. A., Overseer Weaving, Judson Mill, Greenville, S, C. 

Stevenson, Joe, Asst. Overseer, Belton Mill, Belton, S. C. 

Still, Fred L., Supt., Victor Plant, Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, 


Stone, M. C., Supt., Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Stone, T. E., Overseer Weaving, Inman Mill, Inman, S. C. 

Sullivan, O. A., Supt., Gaffney Mig. Co., Gaffney, S.C. 

Summers, W. F., Supt., Mooresville Cotton Mill, Mooresville, N.C. 

Sweetenburg, Ray, Asst. Supt., Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware 
Shoals, S. C. | 

Tait, Daniel H., Technical Adviser, Textile Work Ass. Bd., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Talbert, John A., Designer, Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. 

Thackston, M. K., Montgomery & Crawford Mill, Spartanburg, 

Thomas, D, L., Supt., Springs Cotton Mill, Fort Mill, S. C. 

Thomas, E. H., Overseer Weaving, Abbeville Cotton Mill, Abbe- 
ville, S. C. 


Thomason, F. L., Rep., N. Y. & N. J. Lub. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thomason, L. W., Sou. Agent, N. Y. & N. J. Lub. Co., Charlotte, 


Trammell, W. C., Saxon Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Veal, W. W., Asst. Supt., Mayfair Mill, Arcadia, S. C. 

Waits, W. K., Overseer Spinning, Goldville, S. C. 

Waldrop, F. W., Overseer Spinning, Drayton Mill, Spartanburg, 

Weaver, W. M., Second Hand Weave Room, Judson Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Weldorn, Robt., Overseer Carding, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. 

West, J. S., Second Hand, Riverdale Mill, Enoree, S. C. 

White, C. G., Supt., Phenix Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C. 

White, H: B., Overseer Weaving, D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, 

Whitley, C. W., Overseer Weaving, Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, 
& 


Widdup, W. R., Salesman, Andrews Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wigington, John T., U. S. Dept. Agric., Spinning Research, Textile 
School, Clemson College, S. C. | 


Williams, A. H., Overseer Slashing, Drayton Mill, Spartanburg, 


Williams, J. H., Baldwin Mill, Chester, S. C. : 
Willis, H, H., Dean, Clemson Textile School, Clemson College, 


Willis, T. J., Night Overseer Spinning, Lonsdale Mill,’ Seneca, 
5. C 


Wilson, H. C., Cloth Room Overseer, Phenix Mill, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C. 

Wilson, J. J., Salesman, Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Witherspoon, George, Sr., Sales Mgr., Spartan Sizing Comp. Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Wofford, L. E., P. M. Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. 

Wood, C. S., Second Hand Weaving, Spartan Mill, Spartanburg, 
S.C. 

Wood, H. H., Asst. Supt. Weaving, Oconee Textiles, Inc., West- 
minster, S. C. 


Woodward, J. F., Supply Clerk, Tucapau Mill, Tucapan, S. C. 


Wright, A. V., Overseer Spinning, Baldwin Mill, Chester, S. C. 


January Rayon Shipments Break All — 
Records 


Deliveries of rayon in the United States in January 
broke all previous monthly records, and textile activity 
in general also has gone ahead rapidly in the past four 
months, in spite of a late Easter and Spring season ahead, 
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states the Textile Organon, published by the Tubize Cha- 


tillon Corporation, in its current review of trade condi- 
tions. | 


While actual figures covering shipments are not made 
public for trade reasons, the deliveries index, as compiled 
by the trade, reached a new all-time high record of 553, 
as against 488 in December, 1934, 383 for January, 1934, 
and a 1934 monthly average of 353 (1923-1925-100). 


“This high rate of January deliveries,’ continues the 
paper, “a rate in excess of production, had the effect of 
reducing producers’ stocks, of course. The cause of the 
high shipments was a demand based upon increased prices 
in December, current activity in certain woven goods 
constructions, an active knit godos market, and general 
preparation by fabricators for the Spring business. 


“The late Easter this year (April 21st) complicates an 
appraisal of the sustaining character of these deliveries. 
It is true that there is a certain backing-up of woven 
goods in the market due principally to slow activity 
among the cutters. Supporters of the present market 
hold that there still is plenty of time for these cutters to 
evidence a good demand for the Spring business,” the 
Organon adds, but “there are not enough facts and prece- 
dents available t owarrant making a forecast at this time 


_ of the probable outcome of this situation in the next two 


months.”’ 


Silk deliveries to American mills during January 
amounted to 47,443 bales or roughly 6,300,000 pounds, 


against 40,941 bales delivered in December, 1934, 40,942. 


bales in January, 1934, and a 1934 monthly average of 
38,476 bales. 


Show Overcapacity in Seamless Hose 
Production 


A total of 129,500 knitting machines were in place in 
the seamless hosiery industry of the United States on 
January 1, 1934, with an estimated potential productive 
capacity of approximately 170,000,000 dozen pairs a 
year, as against average nnual shipments of approximate- 
ly 75,000,000 dozen pairs during recent years. 


A new book, “The Knitting Equipment of the Seamless - 


Hosiery Industry,” by George W. Taylor and G. Allan 
Dash, Jr., of the industrial research department, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania, is authority for these figures. The book was 
published in co-operation with the Hosiery Code Author- 
ity. 

It is the first attempt to compile complete statistics on 
the equipment of the seamless industry, and to analyze 
these statistics practically and in detail, by divisions of 
the industry. 


The authors point out that potential productive capac- 
ity is something different from effective capacity; they 
estimate the effective seamless capacity at 132,000,000 
dozen pairs a year. | | 

They report: “Because of the seasonality of demand 
and of operation it appears to be inevitable that the 
problem of over-capacity. cannot be solved simply by 
reducing the annual productive capacity of 132,000,000 
dozen pairs by 57,000,000 dozen pairs in order to meet a 
demand that may be placed at 75,000,000 dozen pairs. 
That demand is not evenly apportioned throughout the 
year.” 

Of the total of 129,500 knitting machines in place on 
January 1, 1934 (which for all practical purposes is the 
industry’s equipment today), 14,546 are classified as aux- 
iliary ribbers. Of the 114,954 major knitting machines 
nearly 38 per cent are in the men’s seamless branch, ap- 
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proximately 24 per cent are used in the manufacture of 
women’s seamless hosiery, while more than 15 per cent 
are held by ribbed goods companies. 

The accompanying tables give detailed figures on these 
and other branches. | 

Over 64 per cent of all seamless knitting machines are 
located in the Southern States, with North Carolina in 
the lead with 26 per cent of the total. Tennessee, with 
over 17 per cent of the total, is second, while Pennsylva- 
nia has 17 per cent. 


Onty 16% for FANCIES 


Transfer machines, largely used in the manufacture of 
half hose, account for 38 per cent of all seamless knitting 
machines, while automatic circular machines are approxi- 
mately 24 per cent of the total. 

An interesting point brought out in the book is that 
only 16 per cent of the total knitting machines in place 
are adapted for the making of fancies. 

Exclusive of auxiliary ribbers a total of 43,590 ma- 
chines make up the knitting equipment of the men’s 
branch. Nearly 70 per cent of these machines are in 
Southern States. 


Effects of Gassing On Cotton Yarns 


The gassing of cotton yarn is a subject upon which 
there is but little published. A paper from the British 
Cotton Industry Research Association has a few good 
points on the chemical effects of this process. 


As is well known, the color of ordinary gray yarn will 
vary with the severity of the gassing operation up to a 
pronounced darker shade which imparts a scorched ap- 
pearance. Such variations in the colored ground would 


be expected to affect certain shades, just from the color 
alone. | 


If variable singed yarn is boiled-out, as in soap, before 
dyeing the differences in the undyed yarns are largely 
equalized, but there will still be a difference in the dye-— 
ings. This is due to the variations in chemical effect on 
the cotton due to variations in the heat treatment, rather 
than to simple cloor differences in the gassed yarn. 


This is brought out by the fact that the darker, more 
severely gassed yarn dyes the lighter, with direct colors, © 
or stains the darker if colored with basic dyes without 
mordanting. The effects are the same in general nature 
as produced by chemical oxidation. 


In certain experiments it was found that yarn gassed 
to different degrees dyed quite differently before mercer- 
izing, but the differences were nearly equalized if the yarn 
was mercerized and then dyed. The undyed mercerized 
yarns were nearly the same in shade, and after dyeing no 
difference in the gassing effect could be detected. 


The changes in the dyeing properties produced by gass- 
ing are probably due to oxidation of the cellulose although 
not detectable by ordinary methods. It is believed that 
the modification is restricted to a very thin superficial 
layer of the yarn, enough to modify the shad eof an intact 
yarn but not enough to respond to tests where the whole 
cross section of the yarn is dissolved and tested. 


Indirect evidence was obtained by the comparison of 
shearings from cotton pile fabrics singed and not singed. 


The shearings from the singed cloth showed a pronounced 
oxidation effect. 


It is suggested that the apparent correction of singeing 
effects by mercerization is really due to the displacement 
of the original surface fibers and the production of a new 
superficial surface so that the affected fibers are no longer 
in a position to exert an influence on the shade. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


GIBSONVILLE, N. C. 


MINNEOLA Merc. Co.—ONE oF THE CoNE MILts, THERE- 
FORE NOTED FOR SQUARE DEALING AND 
PEOPLE 


It is always a pleasure to visit any mill that the Cones 
are interested in. Minneola Mfg. Co. is particularly nice. 
Much of the machinery is old, but it has been well cared 
for and does the work. Flannels, or outings, of pretty 
patterns and good quality are made here. “Aunt Becky” 
was made happy by a present of some of the prettiest—a 
gift from the genial manager, D. M. Davidson, and Su- 
perintendent John T. Rountree. 

There is always something nice happening to me when 
I visit this plant. Last year, “Uncle Hamp” and I were 
entertained at lunch in the town’s leading cafe by N. T. 
Brown and other overseers. This time I had the pleasure 
of a good home cooked country dinner in the home of 
Superintendent and Mrs. Rountree. Lots of nice vege- 
tables, delicious peach pickles, home grown meat, relish, 
and fruit salad. Oh, Boy! How I enjoyed it after the 
impossible stuff so often found in cafes; meats, Irish po- 
tatoes and dry Lima beans seem to be about everything 
prepared in most of the cafes. 

Mrs. Rountree has a lot of lovely potted plants in the 
home, and one of the largest begonias I’ve ever seen. The 
home is furnace heated and a fine place to keep flowers 
through the winter. 


But back to the mill. Uncle John and Aunt Mary 
Vorhees, aged 75 and 72, are still weaving and getting off 
production. When asked if she would stop work if she 
got the old age pension, Aunt Mary emphatically answer- 
ed “No!” Their looms were nice and clean as anybody’s 
and running perfectly. Independent and self-supporting 
and self-respecting. That’s more than can be said of a 
lot of younger people who prefer charity to work, and 
strife rather than peace. 

W. J. Jennings, overseer carding and spinning, never 
fails to boost for his company and for his superintendent. 
He particularly wanted me to take notice of the splendid 
sanitary drinking fountains in every department of the 
mill, with water cooling system making it delight- 
fully cold but not too cold for health. Water comes from 
a deep well that tests pure, and the operatives are espe- 


cially grateful fro the kind ‘consideration of the employ- 


ers for their comfort. 

The rest rooms are nice enough for the most fastidious 
—new equipment of the best, clean and sanitary, with 
_ nice sinks and soap trays containing soap for those who 
wish to wash and tidy up before going out. 

Last year we had 25 subscribers, but this year we 
bruoght the number up to 42, thanks to every one for 
hearty co-operation. Mr. Jennings, who has both carding 


fine bunch of young men in 
Will try to name those who take the 


and spinning, truly has a 
his departments. 
Bulletin. 

C. L. Younger, second hand in carding; G. J. Yow, 
second hand in spinning; C. J. Younger, color man; C. 5. 
Hudgins and Lee Harris, section men; Jesse Stewart, 
card grinder; J. F. May, overhauler; Millard Moore, 
slubbers. (Neal Trixler is another colored man who 
wanted our journal! ) 

On second shift, J. T. Childers is overseer carding and 
spinning; H. H. Shepherd, second hand in spinning; W. 
E. Coffin and R. S. Scott, section men in spinning. 

N. T. Brown is general overseer weaving. On first 
shift, R. K. Craven is overseer and W. P. Killette, second 
hand: John Wagoner and W. P. Collins, loom fixers: M. 
A. Beckom, warp man; L. E. Brown, Miss Myrtle Rig- 
gins and Mrs. T. E. Rook are weavers who like to aP 
posted on textile matters. 

Second shift weaving: W. B. Morgan, overseer; q L. 
Pettigrew, second hand; A. L. Reid, C. M. Thomas, E. A. 
Evans, J. R. Diamont and Ed Holland, loom fixers, are 
among our family of readers; Robert C. Burgess, warp 
man; J. H. Walker, smash hand; J. V. Laughlin and T. 
W. Smith are other progressives. 

In finishing, R. L. Seaford is overseer, with G. P. 
Younger, second shift overseer; E. R. Gerringer is over- 
seer packing, with T. G. Evans, second hand. 


A CAFETERIA 

M. Schwartzman is in charge of the mill cafeteria, 
which is between the weave room and other departments, 
and where one can get almost any wished for delicacy— 
sweets, cold drinks and more substantial foods, The 
cafeteria is well arranged and the displays attractive. 
Mr. Schwartz seems to be the right man in the right 
place. 

We told about the Welfare Cottage last year, which 
means so much socially and educationally to the village. 
It is still going nicely, doing godo work, and future wives 
and mothers will look back with gratitude to this place 
where they were taught so many valuable domestic arts. 


LAFAYETTE, GA. 


LAFAYETTE Cotton MILLs 


On January 11th the superintendent and overseers or- 
ganized a Good Fellows Club. They get together once a 


. week and discuss topics of the past week and their rela- 


tion to future progress. In this way they keep in close 
touch with events of vital interest, textile and otherwise. 

This club gave a dinner to the second hands and sec- 
tion men February 4th, numbering about 35. Interesting 
talks wersrmade by Mr. R. S. Steele, superintendent, and 
Mr. W. E. McKeown, treasurer. | 
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This mill always gives “Aunt Becky” a hearty wel- 
come. The overseers are fine and friendly and are as 
follows: 

E. E. Willis, carder; J. E. Eller, spinner; A. L. Smith, 
weaver; M. C. Smith, cloth room; W. S. Dill, master 
mechanic. 


JASPER, ALA. 


ALABAMA Mitts, INc. 


Have received a very interesting letter from “Long 
Boy,” Jasper, Ala., in which he says I am not treating 
my friends down there right, by staying away so long. 
Now, see here, “Long Boy,” I have to travel alone. now, 
and it is a long, long way to Jasper. But if that boy of 
mine doesn’t get there, I will. Ask your superintendent 
if he remembers how he and I used to quarrel when he 
was a loom fixer and I ran looms on his section. But we 
have always been good friends. “Long Boy” says: 

‘We are very busy, but still have time for a little fun 
now and then. Mr. Joe Fuller, second shift overseer of 
weaving, had a birthday party recently, and I had the 
fun and the feast. Don’t know how much oysters I ate; 
I got tired counting. 

“Roy Davidson ruined a new suit of clothes putting 
fried oysters in his pockets. Guess he will know better 
‘next time. 

“R. J. Brown is superintendent; J. W. Skipper, Sr., 
overseer carding and spinning; J. T. Reynolds, overseer 
weaving; H. B. Ray, master mechanic; W. L. Evins, 
cloth room. Second shift—-W. H. Rhyne, carder and 
spinner, and Joe Fuller, weaver.” 


‘American Cotton and the World Markets 
(Continued from Page 4) 

For example, in November, 1921, the price of 7-inch 

middling cotton in the ten spot markets averaged 17.43 


cents per pound whereas the prices of the various New 
York futures were as follows: 


— ~ 17.61 
17.41 
July .. 16.76 


October of the following crop year. 15.94 
In January, 1923, the price of middling 7%-inch cotton 
in the ten spot markets averaged 27.39 cents per pound, 
whereas prices for New York futures were as follows: 


December 25.28 


Not only in this tendency shown in cotton prices for 
previous years of.small crops, but it has existed in a 
pronounced degree in grain prices this year. Chicago 
corn futures on January 20, 1935, closed as follows: 


83%-83 
September . 16% 


This so-called old crop futures for. grain are consist- 
ently higher than new crop futures for wheat, corn, oats 
and rye on the various markets in this country, In com- 
parison the price of middling 74-inch cotton at the ten 
spot markets averaged 12.54 cents on January 25, 1935, 
compared with 12.50 for the March future, 12.55 for the 
July future, 12.47 for the October future, ‘and 12. 52 for 
the December future. Clearly, therefore, the situation is 
much more pronounced in the grain markets than it is in 
cotton, and it has been more pronounced in the cotton 
market in previous years than it is this year. 
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3. DECREASING SuPPLY oF DOLLAR EXCHANGE 
AVAILABLE TO EXPORTERS 


I have frequently pointed out the significance of the 
change of the United States from a debtor to a creditor 
country. Before the war a large part of our agricultural 
exports served, in effect, as payments on our debts to 
foreign countries. Since the war, we have been in exactly 
the opposite position with foreign countries owing us 
more than we owe them. We no longer found it necessary 
to export in order to make payments on our debts, but 
nevertheless our exports continued through the decade of 
the twenties to exceed greatly our imports of goods and 
services. This was made possible by large new lending to 
foreign countries. In effect, we were lending them the 
money to buy our goods. Since 1931 our long term in- 
vestments in foreign countries have been greatly dimin- 
ished and our international ledger has been balanced by 
a large outflow of short term funds. This brings us down 
to the year 1934. We do not as yet have figures on the 
balance of payments for the entire year but the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has made estimates for the first six 
months and that, together with certain additional infor- 
mation, provides us with a rough picture of the situation. 
In 1934 our exports of goods for the year as a whole 
showed a substantial increase over 1933, while our im- 
ports increased to a much smaller extent. In other words, 
instead of moving in the direction of balancing our inter- 
national payments through greater imports of goods and 
services, we moved further away from that position. For 
the year as a whole we shipped abroad about 500 million 
dollars more of merchandise than we imported. How was 
it possible for foreigners to pay for this large excess of 
merchandise exports? As I have said, we do not have a 
complete picture for the year as a whole but we do not 
need all the detailed figures to put our finger on the 
principal factor, namely, the tremendous importation, in 
excess of one billion dollars, of gold. Part of this gold 
went to purchase American securities, it is true; but a 
large part went to balance the merchandise accounts. 


This, then, is the position. For most of the ten years 
after the war our imports failed to balance our exports 
and the excess was made up by exports of long term capi- 
tal. In the years from 1931 to 1933 the difference was 
made up by the exports of short term capital. And 
finally, in 1934, the difference was made up largely by 
the importation of gold. It does not seem likely that we 
can continue to import gold in large volume, partly be- 
cause we have such a large part of the world’s supply 
already and partly because such a course would probably 
mean new monetary chaos abroad, and from such chaos 
we would stand to lose more than we could gain. For- 
eigners might still further default or postpone their in- 
terest and dividend obligations to Americans and instead 
pay for our excess of exports. Or we could go ahead 
again with the temporary expedient of placing large 
amounts of short term banking funds in European capi- 
tal. 


Should none of these adjustments take place, and none 
of them seem to be of the sort to be encouraged, it is to be 
expected that an adjustment will be brought about in the 
balance between our exports and imports of goods and 
services. This, of course, might occur either through an 
increase in imports or through a decrease in exports. We 
are approaching the end of the period when we can con- 
tinue trade by stop-gap expedients. We now have to 
face either a contraction in our excess of exports, of 
which cotton makes up such an important part, or we 
must make up our minds to bring in larger imports in 
order to make possible a continued large export trade. 
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SUCCESSFUL industrial store opera- 
tors are interested in contacting mills, 
preferably in South, who might be in- 
terested in having a store operated in 
conjunction with mill. Please write 
fully. . eare Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED — first-class combination 
man, Machinist and Blectrician. None 
except good. men need apply. Answer 
No. 13, care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED TO BUY—A used Blower, belt 
driven, capacity 850 C. F. M. at five 
pounds pressure. Advise age, make, 
speed, price and general condition. Ad- 
dress “Blower,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Several thousand used loom 
reeds. State per inch and width and 
length. Must be in good condition. Ad- 
dress P. QO. Box 417, Anderson, 8. C. 


WAN TED—Position as carder, spinner or 
superintendent. 20 years experience as 


overseer and superintendent in fine 
combed and coarse yarn mills. Now 
employed. Best of references. Can go 


anywhere. Address Spinner, care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Need Help? 
Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 
This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 


Mill Supply Account Wanted 


Experienced operating executive wants 
position as Southern representative 
with manufacturer of textile mill sup- 
plies or accessories. Best of references 
as to character and ability. Address 
T. 8S. C., care Textile Bulletin. 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


POSITION WANTED — By experienced 
overseer weaving. Best of references. 
Will go anywhere. Reliable and sober. 
oo Weaving, care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


FOR SALE 


1—Indigo Dyeing Machine. 


2—Saco-Lowell Speeders 8”x3%”, 144 
spindles. 


2— Woonsocket Intermediates 10”x5”", 
100 spindles. 


2—Woonsocket Intermediates 10”x5”, 
100 spindles. 


14——-Draper Looms, Modified “‘D’’ 44”, 


cloth. 

24—Model “BE” Draper Looms for 42” 
cloth. 

20—-Draper Looms..Model E for 34” 
cloth. 

5—108" Reed Space Crompton & 


Knowles Duck Looms, Automatic 
Shuttle Changing and Leno At- 
tachment. Motor Drive. 
500—New Shuttles for above looms. 
Loom beams, motors and spare 
parts for Crompton & Knowles 
Looms. 
1—Saco-Lowell Thread Extractor. 
1—Curtis & Marble Hot Press for 
60” cloth. 
1—Oswald Lever 
spindles. 
200—9” Roving Cans. 


1—Set of 6 Drying Cans, 48” face. 
20—~12” Coilers for Cards. 


Cop Winder, 16 


MACHINERY 
Care Textile Bulletin 


Southern Mill 
Stocks Stronger 


Greenville, C. — Exceptional 
strength has developed in Southern 
mill stocks recently, with virtually all 
of the stocks advancing, some of them 
as high as eight dollars. 


The strongest issue was Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills common, which showed an 
advance of $8 to $94 and then asked 
quotation was advanced from $92 to 
$97.50. The only stock in a list of 
90 showing a loss was Riverside and 
Dan River common, which declined 
$1 to $10 bid. 


Many of the stocks have been. 


showing steady, although in some 
cases slow, advances since last June 
and are continuing firm to strong in 
price. 


Offers 40-Hour Bill 


Columbia, $. C.—A bill has been 
introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives of the South Carolina General 
Assembly by Representatives F. M. 
Easterling of Spartanburg, Ben E. 
Adams of Richland, John W. Duncan 
and M. F. Bush of Aiken, W. F. 
Ponder, H. C. Godfrey and C. B. 
Kendrick of Spartanburg to provide 
that it should be unlawful for the 
State of South Caroliria, any county 
or any political subdivision of the 
State, or any corporation or private 
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employer, or any business, except 
such as might employ farm labor or 
household servants to allow such 
employees to work more than eight 
hours per day or 40 hours per week, 
except supervisory forces. The bill 
further provided that wages were not 
to be reduced by reason of the pro- 
visions of the act below the figures 
prevailing on January 21, 1935. Pen- 
alty of 30 days’ imprisonment or a 
fine of $100 was provided for viola- 
tion of the measure.. 


Hearing Called Feb. 14 
On Cotton Processing Tax 


Washington.—The AAA has pre- 
pared to re-enter the fight between 
cotton and gummed paper processors 
in an effort to determine the disad- 
vantage, if any, the former are suf- 
fering through the processing tax on 
cotton, 


Ina press announcement, the AAA 
stated that Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace has signed a notice of hear- 
ing “to determine whether the proc- 
essing tax on cotton is causing or will 
cause to the processors thereof dis- 
advantage in competition from rein- 
forced gummed paper tape by reason 
of excessive shifts in consumption 
between such commodities or prod- 
ucts. thereof * * *,” 


The hearing is to be held February 
14th in the hearing room of the Tariff 
Commission, this city. J. L. Pierce 
and Percy C. Young of AAA have 
been designated by the Secretary as 
joint presiding officers of the hearing. 


Textile Work Restrictions 
Extended Pending Report 


Washington. — Present restrictions 
of work assignments in the wool, cot- 
ton and silk textile industries have 
been extended until thirty days after 
the textile work assignments board 
submits its report to the President, 
NRA has announced. 


The assignments board is prepar- 
ing a permanent plan for regulation 
of work assignments in the three in- 
dustries. The period for preparation 
and submission of its report has been 
extended “a reasonable time after 
January 1, 1935,” by executive or- 
der. 

The extension announced continues 
the period during which present work 
assignments may not be increased. It 
is in the form of an executive order 
for the wool textile industry, and of 
amendments to the cotton and silk 
textile codes. 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN | 


PRIN TAN G 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“They expect us to show twisting 
costs as low as Harry’s mill — and 


him with Eadie Rings!” 


‘Mills twisting cotton, as well as rayon, find they are able to 
step up production substantially after installing Eadie 
Auto-lubricated Rings. Woolen mills also report increased 
production without loss of quality. 

With these rings it is possible to make a larger package 
with excellent running conditions and no undue strain on 


the yarn. Why not let your Super and Overseer try a frame 


of DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Rings? 


WHITINSVILLE (™455- 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Tivister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: .ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. — 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


~ Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


~ home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wau. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill | 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest — 
size. Price, 50c. | 
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VELVEEN XX STARCH 
HAWK THIN BOILING STARCH 
SILVER MEDAL PEARL STARCH 
R. A. POTATO STARCH 
N. F. PEARL STARCH 
N. F. POWDERED STARCH 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 
285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLE SAN PRANCISCO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER OS ANGELE 
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